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CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHINA'S  MILITARY  SALES 

TO  IRAN 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:07  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  hearing  today  is  entitled  Consequences  of  China's  Military 
Sales  to  Iran.  Our  witnesses  have  been  asked  to  inform  us  about 
the  effects  of  Chinese  weapons  that  were  sold  to  Iran  will  have  on 
our  troops,  upon  Israel,  and  the  stability  of  the  region. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  annual  report  on  terrorism 
entitled,  "Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  1995,"  "Iran  remains  the 
premier  state  sponsor  of  international  terrorism  and  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  execution  of  terrorist  acts  both  by  its 
own  agents  and  by  surrogate  groups. 

'This  year  Tehran  escalated  its  assassination  campaign  against 
dissidents  living  abroad... 

"Iran  provides  arms,  training,  and  money  to  Lebanese  Hizballah 
and  several  Palestinian  extremist  groups  that  use  terrorism  to  op- 
pose the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Tehran,  which  is  against  any 
compromise  with  or  recognition  of  Israel,  continued  in  1995  to  en- 
courage Hizballah,  HAMAS,  the  PIJ,  the  PFLP-gc,  and  other  Pal- 
estinian rejectionist  groups  to  form  a  coordinated  front  to  resist  Is- 
rael and  the  peace  process  through  violence  and  terrorism." 

Hizballah  held  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  and  blew  up  the 
marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  1983.  Hizballah  was  also  responsible 
for  bombing  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Argentina  in  1992,  killing  some 
96  people. 

Iran  has  a  network  of  clandestine  operatives  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
states.  There  are  indications  that  Iran  was  involved  in  the  June  25 
bombing  in  Dhahran.  Early  this  Summer,  Bahrain,  a  close  ally  of 
the  United  States,  uncovered  an  Iranian  plot  to  destabilize  the  re- 
gime there. 

Little  by  little,  Iran  is  gaining  influence  in  Iraq.  It  arms,  trains, 
and  funds  Islamic  guerrillas  that  are  active  not  only  in  southern 
Iraq  but  in  the  north  as  well.  Iranian  meddling  has  much  to  do 
with  the  intra-Kurdish  fighting  in  Iraq  that  has  now  brought  Sad- 
dam Hussein  back  in  control  in  the  north. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  terrorism  report,  "Iran  con- 
tinued to  view  the  United  States  as  its  principal  foreign  adversary, 
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supporting  groups  such  as  Hizballah  that  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens." 

With  the  help  of  China,  Iran  is  becoming  a  formidable  military 
power.  China  supplies  Iran  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
delivery  technology.  China's  assistance  has  helped  Iran  to  develop 
one  of  the  largest  chemical  weapons  programs  in  the  world. 

A  CIA  study  concluded  that  China  had  "delivered  dozens,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  missile  guidance  systems  and  computerized  tools 
to  Iran." 

In  January  1996,  the  U.S.  Navy  detected  an  Iranian  test  firing 
of  a  Chinese  supplied  C-802  sea-skimming  cruise  missile  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  China  is  said  to  have  sold  Iran  about  40  of  the  mis- 
siles, against  which  the  U.S.  Navy  does  not  have  a  reliable  defense. 
Chinese  Silkworm  missiles  were  fired  by  Iran  at  U.S. -escorted 
ships  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Accordingly,  this  committee  needs  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
what  these  Chinese  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  current,  hostile, 
anti-American  Iranian  regime  means  to  our  troops  in  the  region 
and  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today. 

Our  witnesses  today  include  Dr.  Seth  Carus,  research  analyst, 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses;  Mr.  Michael  Eisenstadt,  military  fellow, 
Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy;  Mr.  Leonard  Specter, 
senior  fellow,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  our  members  for  any  opening  statements. 

[Chairman  Oilman's  statement  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  convening  this  very  important  hearing. 

What  the  committee  is  trying  to  find  out  today  is  whether  there 
is  anything  the  Beijing  regime  can  do,  anything  at  all,  so  egregious 
that  it  willcause  the  Clinton  administration  to  reconsider  its  policy 
of  appeasement  of  that  brutal  regime. 

Our  government  has  taken  the  position  in  recent  years  that  the 
way  to  get  Beijing  to  behave  is  what  it  calls  constructive  or  com- 
prehensive engagement.  So  we  impose  no  economic  or  diplomatic 
sanctions,  not  even  mild  ones,  for  the  imprisonment  of  political  and 
religious  dissidents,  for  torture,  for  forced  abortion  and  steriliza- 
tion, or  for  genocide  against  the  people  of  Tibet.  We  imposed  no 
sanctions  against  the  PRC  for  supplying  nuclear  materials — ring 
magnets — to  Pakistan  although  our  law  clearly  required  such  sanc- 
tions. The  Administration  evaded  this  requirement  by  pretending 
that  the  Chinese  Government  did  not  really  know  it  had  been  sup- 
plying those  ring  magnets. 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  about  the  more  dangerous  form  of 
proliferation  by  Beijing,  not  to  Pakistan  but  to  Iran.  Our  distin- 
guished witnesses  will  provide  not  only  details  of  what  is  going  on 
but  also  I  hope  about  the  extent  to  which  this  activity  represents 
a  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples  and  about  what  the  United  States  wants  to  do  in  re- 
sponse. 

Ironically,  the  Clinton  administration  frequently  announces  that 
it  will  impose  trade  sanctions  against  the  PRC  for  economic  infrac- 
tions such  as  pirating  software  and  CD's  and  videocassettes.  This 


suggests  that  when  the  U.S.  Government  really  wants  to  persuade 
the  PRC  government  to  stop  doing  something  we  disapprove  of,  it 
regards  trade  sanctions  as  an  effective  tool. 

Perhaps  our  witnesses  today  will  be  able  to  help  us  understand 
whether  the  use  of  trade  sanctions  in  one  case  but  not  the  others 
just  means  this,  that  the  Clinton  administration  cares  more  about 
software  and  CD's  and  cassettes  than  about  nuclear  proliferation 
and  whether  there  is  a  principled  way  to  defend  the  distinction. 

Thank  you  for  having  this  timely  hearing.  I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  have  no  opening  statement.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  will  start  with  Dr.  Carus's  statement.  Dr. 
Cams  is  currently  a  research  analyst  at  the  Center  for  Naval  Anal- 
yses, and  while  at  CNA  he  has  researched  and  written  classified 
studies  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Department  of 
Navy,  including  a  study  of  the  implications  of  North  Korean  NBC 
capabilities  for  the  prosecution  of  a  major  regional  conflict  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

Prior  to  joining  CNA,  Dr.  Carus  worked  in  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  assigned  to  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Office.  Dr.  Carus  received  his  Ph.D.  in  international  relations 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1987. 

Dr.  Carus,  you  may  submit  your  full  statement  or  summarize, 
whichever  you  feel  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SETH  CARUS,  RESEARCH  ANALYST, 
CENTER  FOR  NAVAL  ANALYSES 

Dr.  Carus.  With  your  permission,  I  will  summarize  my  prepared 
statement. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection,  your  full  statement  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record.  Please  proceed. 

Dr.  Carus.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  will  be  focusing  specifically  on  the  implications  of  Chinese 
conventional  arms  transfers  to  Iran. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  clarify  that  my  views  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  either  of  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  addition,  I  want  to  clearly  indicate  that  all 
the  information  discussed  here  is  from  open  sources. 

Why  should  we  care  about  Chinese  arms  sales  to  Iran?  China  is 
not  the  only  supplier  of  arms  to  Iran,  nor  in  most  cases  is  it  the 
source  of  the  most  advanced  arms  going  to  the  Islamic  Republic. 
Just  to  take  a  few  examples,  while  China  has  sold  Iran  some  F- 
7  fighters  which  are  versions  of  the  very  old  Soviet  fighter,  the 
MIO-21,  Russia  has  provided  larger  numbers  of  the  far  more  capa- 
ble MIO-29  fighter  and  SU-24  strike  aircraft. 

Moreover,  while  the  Chinese  have  supplied  versions  of  the  anti- 
quated SAM-2,  the  Russians  are  apparently  negotiating  with  the 
Iranians  on  the  sale  of  the  SAM-10,  which  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  surface-to-air  missiles. 

As  it  happens,  we  care  about  Chinese  arms  sales  to  Iran  for  a 
very  specific  reason.  If  it  was  deliveries  just  limited  to  the  systems 
that  I  described,  we  would  care  little,  but  unfortunately  that  is  not 


the  case.  Chinese  arms  supplies  have  played  a  sig^iificant  role  in 
two  categories  of  concern  to  the  United  States. 

First,  the  Chinese  have  supplied  the  Iranians  with  large  quan- 
tities of  the  short-range  CSS-8  surface-to-surface  to  supplement 
the  longer-range  Scud  derivatives  obtained  from  the  North  Kore- 
ans. China  also  is  reported  to  have  supplied  technology  needed  by 
Iran  in  its  indigenous  efforts  to  develop  and  build  more  capable 
surface-to-surface  missiles. 

Second,  the  Chinese  have  played  a  central  role  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Iranian  naval  warfare  capabilities.  The  growing  capabilities 
of  Iran's  naval  forces  since  the  end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in  1988 
poses  a  serious  challenge  both  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  friends  and  allies  in  the  region.  It  is  this  Chinese  contribu- 
tion to  Iran's  growing  naval  power  that  is  the  focus  of  my  testi- 
mony today. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Iranian  naval  armaments  grows  from 
the  economic  geography  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Through  the  waters  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  transit  much  of  the  world's  petroleum.  Every  oil- 
producing  country  in  the  Gulf  exports  at  least  some  of  its  oil  using 
tankers  that  must  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  reach  the 
international  markets.  Even  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  a  large  pipe- 
line that  carries  much  of  its  oil  to  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  transports 
most  of  its  oil  by  ship  from  the  Gulf.  As  a  result,  safe  passage 
through  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  vital  to  the  international 
economy. 

By  its  geographic  position,  Iran  dominates  the  Gulf.  It  has  the 
longest  coastline  in  the  Gulf,  which  stretches  its  entire  length  from 
the  border  with  Iraq  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  As  a  result,  Iran 
casts  a  looming  shadow  over  everything  that  happens  there.  In  par- 
ticular, it  dominates  the  routes  that  tankers  must  travel  to  leave 
the  Gulf.  Besides  its  control  over  half  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  Ira- 
nian-controlled islands  inside  the  Gulf  sit  astride  the  key  tanker 
routes.  Thus,  Iran  and  its  naval  forces  are  well  positioned  to  chal- 
lenge the  movement  of  tankers. 

Iran  has  made  considerable  efforts  to  strengthen  its  naval  forces 
in  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Most  of  the  mili- 
tary exercises  conducted  by  the  Iranians  since  1988  have  involved 
naval  forces,  reflecting  the  importance  Iran  assigns  to  its  maritime 
border.  In  addition,  the  Iranians  have  acquired  significant  amounts 
of  new  naval  equipment. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Chinese  have  played  a  significant  role 
in  these  efforts  although  they  are  not  the  only  supplier.  Thus,  the 
Russian  sale  of  Kilo  submarines  to  Iran  is  the  most  widely  reported 
sale  of  naval  equipment  to  Iran.  But  while  the  submarines  may  be 
the  most  expensive  Iranian  purchase,  I  tend  to  believe  that  they 
are  far  less  important  than  the  less  well  known  Chinese  supplies. 

The  recent  Chinese  sales  to  Iran  continue  a  pattern  of  activity 
that  began  nearly  a  decade  ago.  In  1987,  the  Chinese  provided  Iran 
with  Silkworm  anti-ship  missiles.  At  the  time,  the  Chinese  denied 
supplying  them,  and  it  appears  that  the  missiles  were  sent  to  Iran 
through  North  Korea  so  the  Chinese  leadership  could  deny  respon- 
sibility for  the  shipments. 

Significantly,  the  Silkworm  missiles  were  shipped  at  a  time  of 
growing  tensions  between  Iran  and  the  United  States  and  posed  se- 


rious  problems  for  the  United  States  during  the  tanker  war,  Oper- 
ation Ernest  Will,  in  1987  and  1988. 

More  recently,  the  Chinese  have  sold  three  types  of  equipment 
that  are  expanding  Iranian  naval  capabilities.  First,  the  Iranians 
have  received  from  China  10  Houdong  missile  patrol  boats,  provid- 
ing Iran  with  ship-based  anti-ship  missiles  for  the  first  time  since 
1988. 

Second,  the  Chinese  have  sold  Iran  a  new  generation  of  anti-ship 
missiles,  the  C-802,  which  is  significantly  more  capable  than  the 
older  shore-based  missiles  that  Iran  received  in  1987. 

Finally,  the  Chinese  reportedly  are  providing  Iran  with  the  EM- 
52,  a  new  anti-ship  mine  that  could  be  used  in  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz. 

Let  me  discuss  these  three  deliveries  in  more  detail  and  why  we 
should  be  concerned  about  them. 

First,  on  the  Hudong  missile  boats,  prior  to  1995  Iran  had  no 
ship-mounted  anti-ship  missiles.  Although  the  United  States  had 
sold  Iran  a  small  number  of  Harpoon  anti-ship  missiles  for  use  for 
some  French-built  missile  boats,  by  1988  the  Harpoons  were  no 
longer  operational. 

Thus,  the  acquisition  of  new  missile  boats  ended  a  significant 
gap  in  the  development  of  Iranian  naval  forces.  In  1995,  China 
shipped  five  of  these  missile  patrol  boats  to  Iran.  Five  additional 
Hudongs  were  delivered  in  March  this  year.  Based  on  the  design 
of  an  old  Soviet  missile  boat,  these  ships  carry  4  Chinese  C-802 
anti-ship  cruise  missiles. 

With  the  delivery  of  these  Hudongs,  the  Iranians  acquired  a  force 
of  10  missile-equipped  boats  which  could  expand  to  20  if  its  exist- 
ing inventory  of  older  missile  boats  are  also  armed  with  new  mis- 
siles. 

The  significance  of  the  Hudong  delivery  comes  from  the  accom- 
panying supply  of  C-802  anti-ship  missiles.  The  C-802  is  a  rel- 
atively new  turbo-powered  missile  first  unveiled  in  1989.  It  is  sig- 
nificantly more  capable  than  the  existing  Silkworm  type  missiles 
that  the  Iranians  have  operated  for  the  last  8  years  or  so. 

Significantly,  it  is  reported  that  at  least  2  of  Iran's  10  French- 
built  missile  boats  also  have  been  equipped  with  the  new  missile. 
As  a  result,  Iran  today  has  at  least  12  guided  missile  patrol  boats 
compared  with  none  at  the  beginning  of  1995.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  rest  of  the  older  missile  boats  will  be  similarly  equipped,  giving 
Iran  eventually  a  total  of  20  missile  patrol  boats. 

Finally,  the  Iranians  are  believed  to  be  obtaining  from  the  Chi- 
nese an  advanced  naval  mine,  the  EM-52  rising  mine.  This  new 
mine  will  significantly  enhance  Iranian  mining  capabilities.  The 
EM-52  is  a  rocket-propelled  mine  that  can  be  deployed  in  waters 
far  too  deep  for  other  types  of  mine. 

While  Iran  currently  has  a  substantial  inventory  of  mines  that 
could  be  used  in  shallower  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  has  lacked 
a  mine  that  it  could  use  effectively  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  Once  they  make  the  new  EM-52  mines  oper- 
ational, they  will  have  such  a  capability. 

To  understand  why  we  should  be  concerned  about  this,  I  would 
like  to  at  least  remind  you  of  some  now  ancient  histoiy,  which  is 
that  in   1987/1988  the  United  States  fought  a  limited,  war  with 


Iran.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  the  Iranians  were  able  to  rely  ex- 
tensively on  small  boats,  on  naval  mines,  and  on  anti-ship  missiles 
mounted  on  the  shore  to  harass  neutral  shipping,  some  of  it  flying 
American  flags. 

How  should  we  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  Chinese  armaments 
on  the  ability  of  Iran  to  confront  the  United  States?  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  Chinese  have  provided  the  Iranians  with  an  ex- 
panded ability  to  confront  the  United  States  and  its  friends  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  is  evidence  that  Iranian  naval  forces  are  far 
more  capable  than  they  were  2  years  ago.  Much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  this  improvement  must  be  credited  to  China. 

Having  said  this,  however,  it  is  important  to  put  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  some  perspective.  The  missile  boats  and  anti-ship 
missiles  that  the  Iranians  have  acquired  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  possessed  by  most  navies  today,  including  every  other  navy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  From  this  perspective,  the  acquisition  of  ship- 
borne  anti-ship  missile  capabilities  merely  brought  the  Iranian 
Navy  up  to  the  standards  of  typical  navies  in  this  day  and  age. 

Moreover,  since  the  quality  and  sophistication  of  Chinese  equip- 
ment is  often  suspect,  it  is  unclear  that  Iranians  have  closed  the 
qualitative  gap  between  their  forces  and  most  other  Middle  Eastern 
navies. 

While  the  missile  boats  complicate  the  military  situation  for  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  in  the  region,  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  Iran  would  be  able  to  operate  indefinitely  without  such 
systems. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  respectfully  disagree  with  a  com- 
ment the  chairman  made  in  his  opening  remarks  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  C-802.  While  I  agree  that  these  missiles  pose  serious 
challenges  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  fully  capable  of  defending  itself  against  these  mis- 
siles. In  my  mind,  more  significant  is  the  anticipated  supply  of  the 
new  mines.  In  addition  to  being  more  sophisticated  than  others  in 
the  Iranian  arsenal,  they  have  substantially  new  capabilities,  ones 
that  we  have  never  had  to  face  before,  and  detecting  and  clearing 
these  mines  will  pose  a  significant  challenge  to  U.S.  forces. 

Ultimately,  I  think  the  significance  of  the  Chinese  arms  depends 
more  on  what  the  United  States  does  than  on  anything  else.  First, 
the  United  States  currently  has  sufficient  military  forces  in  the  re- 
gion to  counter  virtually  any  move  taken  by  the  Iranians  in  this 
area. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  substantial  capabilities  in  the  Gulf.  There  is 
usually  a  carrier  battle  group  in  the  region,  and  when  it  is  not 
present,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  started  to  deploy  expeditionary 
forces  to  fill  the  gap.  Significantly,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  permanently 
deployed  two  mine  countermeasure  ships  to  the  Gulf,  reducing  one 
of  our  more  serious  weaknesses. 

Second,  the  level  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
its  partners  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  remains  high.  There 
is  considerable  support  in  the  GCC  for  the  U.S.  military  presence 
and  widespread  belief  that  the  United  States  is  a  vital  deterrent 
against  Iranian  aggression.  So  long  as  these  relations  remain 
strong,  the  United  States  will  have  access  to  facilities  needed  to  ef- 
fectively operate  our  forces  in  the  Gulf. 


Neither  of  these  conditions  should  be  taken  for  granted,  however. 
The  United  States  maintains  its  military  forces  in  the  Gulf  only 
with  difficulty.  The  distances  involved  to  get  them  there  are  quite 
substantial. 

For  example,  most  of  the  ships  deployed  in  the  Gulf  must  make 
the  long  transit  from  bases  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  This 
imposes  a  substantial  burden  on  the  shrinking  U.S.  military  force 
structure,  and  should  the  U.S.  military  take  substantial  cuts  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  current  commitment  to  the 
security  of  the  Gulf. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  the  GCC  countries  will  always  sup- 
port us  no  matter  what.  These  countries  have  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  their  own,  and  the  United  States  has  sometimes  not  made 
sufficient  effort  to  work  with  the  GCC.  Many  of  our  closest  friends 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  often  unnecessarily  provocative  in 
its  relations  with  Iran.  Moreover,  they  worry  tnat  the  United 
States  often  adopts  new  policies  without  taking  into  account  the  in- 
terests and  concerns  of  the  GCC,  thus  potentially  putting  them  at 
risk. 

Even  those  most  hostile  toward  Iran  worry  that  they  may  suffer 
in  the  event  of  a  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  Iran. 
If  we  are  to  sustain  the  political  cooperation  needed  to  sustain  sup- 
port for  our  military  forces,  Washington  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of 
working  with  the  GCC  countries. 

Finally,  while  the  Chinese  military  sales  to  Iran  have  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  the  military  capabilities  of  the  Iranian  military, 
they  have  not  fundamentally  shifted  the  balance  of  power  in  the  re- 
gion. The  United  States  remains  the  dominant  military  power  in 
the  Gulf.  Despite  Iranian  efforts,  this  will  not  change  so  long  as  we 
maintain  a  substantial  military  presence  in  the  region  and  so  long 
as  we  maintain  close  ties  with  the  GrCC  countries. 

While  Chinese  military  sales  to  Iran  have  significantly  enhanced 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  Iranian  military,  they  have  not  fun- 
damentally shifted  the  balance  of  power  in  the  region.  The  United 
States  does  remain  the  dominant  military  power  in  the  Gulf.  De- 
spite Iranian  efforts,  this  will  not  change  any  time  in  the  fixture. 

Finally,  critical  in  this  whole  regard  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  toward  our  commitment  in  the  Gulf  So  long  as 
they  support  the  strategic  rationale  for  confrontation  with  Iran,  I 
believe  that  they  will  accept  the  costs  of  that  commitment.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  critical  that  the  Administration  and  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary articulate  a  solid  case  that  justifies  our  continued  military  role 
in  the  Gulf.  Just  like  our  GCC  friends,  the  American  people  must 
be  sure  that  we  have  good  cause  to  resort  to  military  force  should 
that  be  necessary. 

With  those  comments,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Carus  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Carus. 

Our  next  witness  is  Michael  Eisenstadt,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy,  a  public  research  and 
educational  foundation  established  in  1985  to  promote  informed  de- 
bate on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Eisenstadt  is  a  special- 
ist on  Arab-Israeli  and  Persian  Gulf  security  affairs. 
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Mr.  Eisenstadt,  you  may  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record  or 
summarize. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MICHAEL  EISENSTADT,  MILITARY 
FELLOW,  WASfflNGTON  INSTITUTE  FOR  NEAR  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  Eisenstadt.  I  would  like  to  present  a  summarized  version 
of  the  statement  and  will  submit  the  full  statement  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection,  the  full  statement  will  be 
put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Eisenstadt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  in  front  of  this  committee  to  talk  about 
this  subject.  I  would  like  to  provide  an  overview  of  Chinese  military 
assistance  to  Iran  in  both  the  conventional  and  nonconventional 
realms. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  emerged 
as  one  of  Iran's  main  sources  of  conventional  arms  and  technology 
needed  to  produce  nonconventional — that  is  nuclear,  biological  or 
chemical — weapons.  The  military  supply  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  dates  to  about  1982-83,  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  China  provided  Iran  with  much  of  its  war  mate- 
riel during  this  period. 

Following  this  war,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  rebuild,  expand,  and 
modernize  its  war-ravaged  armed  forces,  Iran  tried  to  acquire  large 
numbers  of  tanks,  combat  aircraft,  and  warships  from  Russia, 
China,  and  several  Eastern  European  states.  Financial  constraints, 
however,  have  forced  it  to  cancel  a  number  of  contracts  and  dra- 
matically reduce  its  procurement  plans.  Moreover,  U.S.  pressure  on 
several  countries  has  effectively  scuttled  several  major  arms  deals. 
Only  Russia  and  China  have  ignored  U.S.  pressure  and  continue  to 
sell  conventional  arms  to  Iran. 

In  terms  of  arms  transferred  to  Iran  from  all  sources  since  1989 
as  part  of  its  postwar  buildup,  Russia  and  Poland  have  provided 
Iran  with  about  200  tanks.  In  terms  of  aircraft,  Russia  has  pro- 
vided 25  MIO-29's  and  SU-24's  and  China  has  provided  20  F-7 
fighters.  These  are  Chinese  versions  of  the  old  Soviet  MIO-21. 

Artillery:  China  has  provided  more  than  100  artillery  pieces  dur- 
ing this  time.  Armored  personnel  carriers:  Russia  has  supplied  80 
BMP-2's. 

In  terms  of  ships,  Russia  provided  Iran  with  two  Kilo  class  sub- 
marines. However,  China  has  provided  10  Houdong  class  fast  at- 
tack craft,  HY-2,  C-801  and  C-802  anti-ship  cruise  ship  missiles, 
and  Iran  is  trying  to  acquire  EM-52  rising  mines  from  China. 

This  list  makes  several  things  clear.  In  rough  quantitative  terms, 
China  is  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  Russia  as  a  supplier  of  conven- 
tional arms  for  Iran.  But  whereas  Russia  is  able  to  provide  world 
class  high-tech  weapons,  China  provides,  for  the  most  part,  older, 
less  expensive  low-tech  weapons  that  are  used  to  fill  out  Iran's 
force  structure.  The  small  numbers  of  obsolete  F-7  fighters,  SA-2 
SAM's,  and  artillery  pieces  that  China  has  transferred  to  Iran  have 
hardly  altered  the  regional  military  balance  and  are  not  of  great 
consequence  for  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  China  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  Iran's 
naval  buildup.  This  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  United  States 
because  it  is  in  the  naval  arena  that  U.S.  interests  and  those  of  its 


Arab  Gulf  allies  are  most  deeply  engaged,  and  it  is  in  this  arena 
that  the  armed  forces  of  Iran  and  the  United  States  operate  in  the 
closest  proximity. 

Because  of  Iran's  geographic  position  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  even  relatively  old  weapons  such  as  HY-1  Silk- 
worm and  HY-2  Seersucker  anti-ship  missiles,  and  newer,  more 
dangerous  weapons,  such  as  the  C-802  anti-ship  missile  and  EM- 
52  rising  mine,  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  balance  of 
power. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  been  reported  that  Iran  and  China  are 
negotiating  a  $4.5  billion  arms  deal  which  is  expected  to  be  final- 
ized in  December,  Details  concerning  what  is  involved  in  this  pack- 
age aren't  clear,  although  it  is  reported  to  include  combat  aircraft, 
fast  patrol  boats,  missiles,  and  missile  launchers. 

In  evaluating  reports  of  this  latest  arms  deal,  several  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  two  multi-billion-dollars  arms  deals 
with  Russia  concluded  in  June  1989  and  July  1991  have  never  been 
fully  consummated.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  arms  agreed  upon  as 
part  of  these  deals  have  been  delivered,  due  to  Iran's  financial 
woes.  Moreover,  a  Russian  Kilo  class  submarine  built  for  Iran  and 
finished  in  1994  remains  in  St.  Petersburg  due  to  Tehran's  inabil- 
ity to  pay. 

An  Iranian-Chinese  deal  for  two  300-megawatt  reactors  appears 
to  be  in  limbo  for  financial  reasons.  In  light  of  this  track  record, 
reports  of  a  massive  Chinese-Iranian  arms  deal  should  be  treated 
with  concern  but  also  skepticism.  My  reaction  is,  I  will  believe  it 
when  I  see  it. 

China  also  plays  an  important  role  in  Iran's  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. In  1989,  Iran  purchased  between  150  and  200  CSS-8  mis- 
siles fi-om  China.  These  are  SA-2  surface-to-air  missiles  which 
have  been  modified  for  use  against  ground  targets.  Though  possess- 
ing limited  range,  payload,  and  accuracy,  they  enabled  Iran  to  dra- 
matically increase  its  missile  inventory  at  a  time  when  its  stock  of 
Scud-B  missiles  was  nearly  depleted.  These  missiles  would  be  im- 
portant in  the  event  of  a  future  war  with  Iraq  because  of  their  abil- 
ity to  be  used  as  terror  weapons  to  hit  major  Iraqi  population  cen- 
ters located  near  the  border  of  the  two  countries.  Because  of  their 
range,  these  missiles  also  threaten  some  of  the  southern  Gulf 
states. 

Iran  has  also  obtained  equipment,  machinery,  components  (in- 
cluding missile  guidance  systems)  and  special  materials  from 
China  to  aid  its  efforts  to  produce  North  Korean  Scud-C  and  pos- 
sibly Chinese  M-9  and  M-11  missiles.  These  missiles  would  enable 
Iran  to  augment  its  offensive  punch  against  all  its  immediate 
neighbors,  although  none  of  these  missiles  have  sufficient  range  to 
reach  Israel.  These  efforts  to  create  an  indigenous  missile  produc- 
tion capability,  however,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  results. 

Finally,  China  may  be  helping  Iran  to  produce  various  artillery 
rocket  systems  for  use  primarily  in  a  battlefield  support  role  and 
to  extend  the  range  of  Silkworm  and  Seersucker  anti-ship  missiles 
to  create  a  first  generation  cruise  missile  for  use  against  grounds 
targets. 

China  is  also  deeply  involved  in  Iran's  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gp^am.  In  the  past  few  years,  it  has  emerged  as  Iran's  principal 
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source  of  chemical  weapons  precursors  and  production  technology. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  China's  involvement  in 
Iran's  biological  weapons  program  at  this  time. 

Finally,  China  is  Iran's  main  supplier  of  civilian  nuclear  tech- 
nology, although  if  current  contracts  and  agreements  with  Russia 
are  consummated,  Moscow  will  soon  supercede  Beijing  in  this  role. 
Iran's  known  nuclear  technology  base  is  rather  rudimentary.  Chi- 
na's contribution  includes  a  small  research  calutron,  a  miniature 
neutron-source  reactor,  a  heavy  water  zero  power  reactor,  and  two 
subcritical  assemblies.  While  none  of  these  items  can  be  used  to 
produce  fissile  material  for  nuclear  weapons,  they  could  help  Ira- 
nian scientists  master  the  technologies  and  processes  required  to 
do  so. 

In  addition,  Iran  has  reportedly  concluded  an  agreement  with 
China  for  the  sale  of  two  300-megawatt  power  reactors  worth  $800 
or  $900  million  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  southwest  of  the 
country.  Disputes  over  the  design,  terms,  and  location  of  the  facil- 
ity, however,  have  delayed  construction,  and  the  future  of  the 
project  is  uncertain. 

While  the  low-enriched  uranium  fuel  used  to  power  these  reac- 
tors cannot  be  used  in  a  weapon  without  further  enrichment,  spent 
fuel  from  these  reactors,  if  successfully  diverted,  could  yield  pluto- 
nium  which  could  be  used  for  weapons  building. 

In  addition.  China  is  also  believed  to  be  helping  Iran  build  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle-related  facilities.  The  most  alarming  of  these 
projects  involves  the  construction  of  a  uranium  hexafluoride  pro- 
duction plant  to  produce  feedstock  used  in  various  enrichment  proc- 
esses, indicating  that  Iran  is  probably  pursuing  various  enrichment 
technologies. 

U.S.  efforts  to  influence  China  to  curb  or  cease  the  transfer  of  po- 
tentially destabilizing  conventional  arms  or  nonconventional  weap- 
ons-related technologies  are  likely  to  have  only  a  marginal  impact 
on  Chinese  behavior.  First  of  all,  Washington  does  not  want  to 
jeopardize  billions  of  dollars  in  trade  with  China.  This  hampers  our 
ability  to  effectively  press  Beijing  to  withhold  arms  and  technology 
transfers  to  Tehran  and  other  destinations.  Furthermore,  China 
sees  Iran  as  an  important  trade  partner,  as  a  source  of  valuable 
hard  currency,  as  an  ally  against  the  United  States,  which  both 
countries  see  as  a  potential  adversary,  as  a  potentially  important 
actor  in  central  Asia,  which  abuts  Western  China,  and  Beijing  may 
also  be  interested  in  a  political  alliance  with  Tehran  as  a  means 
of  achieving  long-term  energy  security  for  its  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy. 

As  a  result,  China  has  a  number  of  powerful  reasons  to  preserve 
its  close  ties  with  Iran,  while  for  Iran,  China  is  a  one-stop  shopping 
mart  from  which  it  can  buy  both  conventional  arms  and  sensitive 
technologies  for  its  nonconventional  weapons  program. 

Thus,  for  various  reasons  the  military  supply  relationship  is  im- 
portant to  both  countries  and  both  will  resist  efforts  to  disrupt  this 
relationship. 

Regardless  of  the  strategic  rationale  for  Iranian-Chinese  rela- 
tions, however,  the  crucial  element  for  China  is  financial.  Accord- 
ingly, China  is  not  likely  to  downgrade  its  ties  with  Iran  or  cease 
sensitive  arms  and  technology  transfers  as  long  as  Tehran  is  able 
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to  pay  for  them.  Thus,  by  harming  Iran's  financial  situation,  U.S. 
sanctions  on  Iran  act  as  a  brake  on  Tehran's  ties  with  Beijing  by 
denying  it  the  hard  currency  which  is  the  bottom  hne  and  hfeblood 
of  the  relationship. 

The  United  States,  moreover,  should  focus  its  efforts  to  deny  Iran 
weapons  and  technology  from  China,  on  "leveraging  technologies" 
such  as  advanced  anti-ship  missiles  and  mines  which  have  the  abil- 
ity to  transform  the  regional  balance.  These  items  are  not  nec- 
essarily big  revenue  earners  for  China  but  could  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  military  balance  in  the  Gulf  and  thereby  adversely  af- 
fect U.S.  interests  there.  Recent  experience,  however,  such  as  the 
Chinese  transfer  of  C-802  missiles  to  Iran,  indicates  that  the  pros- 
pects for  success  here  are  probably  not  very  good. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  economic  sanctions  and  other 
strategies  of  finance  denial,  which  prevent  Iran  from  acquiring  the 
hard  currency  resources  needed  to  purchase  arms  and  sensitive 
technologies,  seem  to  be  the  only  way  to  scuttle  pending  arms  and 
reactor  deals  between  Iran  and  China  and  to  thereby  prevent  Iran 
from  acquiring  the  dangerous  new  capabilities  it  is  seeking. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  and  biography  of  Mr.  Eisenstadt  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eisenstadt. 

We  will  temporarily  recess  the  hearing  for  a  few  minutes  until 
Mr.  Bereuter  returns  and  we  will  continue.  We  have  a  vote  on  at 
the  moment  and  will  continue  as  soon  as  one  of  our  members  re- 
turns. 

The  committee  stands  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Bereuter  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Chairman  Gilman  has  asked  me  to  reconvene  to  expedite  this 
hearing,  and  so  now  we  will  call  upon  Mr.  Leonard  Spector,  senior 
fellow,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Mr.  Spector,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  as  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEONARD  SPECTOR,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Mr.  Spector.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  and  have  my  written  comments  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  Spector.  It  is  an  honor  to  testify  today  before  the  committee 
on  China's  role  in  assisting  Iran's  programs  to  develop  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  missile  systems  for  delivering  them,  which 
will  be  the  focus  of  my  remarks  rather  than  the  conventional  side. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  the  major  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  missile  programs  and  China's  role. 

Under  nuclear  weapons,  although  Iran  is  prohibited  from  devel- 
oping nuclear  arms  by  virtue  of  its  status  as  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  Iran  is 
widely  believed  to  be  pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons  program.  Its  pro- 
gram remains  in  its  early  stages  apparently,  although  this  time- 
table could  be  accelerated  depending  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
help  that  Iran  receives. 
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Currently  it  appears  to  be  pursuing  a  two-track  approach  to  nu- 
clear weapons,  on  the  one  hand  seeking  to  acquire  weapons-grade 
nuclear  materials  or  perhaps  even  nuclear  weapons  themselves 
from  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the  other  hand 
developing  a  domestic  production  capability,  with  the  greatest  em- 
phasis apparently  on  the  use  of  gas  centrifuges  for  enriching  ura- 
nium. So  far,  however,  it  is  not  known  to  have  made  significant 
progress  on  either  track. 

As  a  member  of  the  NPT,  Iran  has  agreed  to  subject  all  of  its  nu- 
clear activities  to  international  monitoring  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  an  organization  whose  power  now  includes 
the  right  to  demand  inspection  of  undeclared  suspected  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

Iran  has  gone  a  bit  further  and  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  permit 
the  IAEA  to  visit  any  site  in  the  country,  and  to  date  the  agencv 
has  made  two  such  visits  under  this  arrangement,  neither  of  which 
has  as  yet  disclosed  improper  activities.  This  has  not  completely  al- 
layed U.S.  concerns,  obviously,  but  the  availability  of  such  intru- 
sive IAEA  monitoring  serves  as  a  highly  valuable  tool  for  helping 
to  check  Iranian  nuclear  advances. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  China  is  the  principal  supplier  of  nu- 
clear technology  to  Iran,  but  the  precise  extent  of  China's  contribu- 
tion to  Iran's  nuclear  program  is  not  clear. 

As  Mr.  Eisenstadt  said,  China  has  supplied  some  small  research 
reactors  to  Iran  which  would  have  some  utility  in  training  and  has 
also  provided  Iran  extensive  assistance  to  develop  its  uranium  re- 
sources, including  aid  in  the  design  of  a  plant  to  produce  uranium 
hexafluoride.  This  planned  facility  is  ill  suited  to  Iran's  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  but  might  have  a  role  to  play  in  a  nuclear 
weapons  program.  The  installation  will  be  subject  to  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspection,  however,  which  will  severely 
limit  Iran's  ability  to  divert  uranium  from  this  facility  without  de- 
tection. 

In  late  1995,  China  suspended  plans  announced  in  1992  to  sup- 
ply Iran  with  two  nuclear  power  plants,  in  part  because  of  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  discourage  the  sale.  The  United  States  has  led  an  inter- 
national nuclear  embargo  of  Iran  which  all  Western  suppliers  have 
supported.  The  effort  apparently  led  France,  Grermany,  and  per- 
haps Japan  to  decline  to  supply  certain  components  that  had  to  go 
into  the  plant  that  China  was  going  to  supply  to  Iran,  and  there 
is  a  sense  that  this  contributed  to  the  suspension  of  the  deal. 

China  is  a  nuclear- weapon  state  party  to  the  NPT,  and  although 
this  status  permits  China  to  keep  nuclear  weapons,  the  treaty  pro- 
hibits China  from  assisting  any  other  state  to  develop  nuclear 
arms.  In  addition,  the  treaty  requires  that  any  nuclear  exports 
from  China  be  placed  under  inspection  in  the  recipient  state,  and 
so  far  China  appears  to  have  followed  this  rule  with  Iran,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

In  addition,  Beijing  pledged  in  May  1996  that  it  would  not  pro- 
vide assistance  to  any  nuclear  facility  which  was  not  subject  to 
IAEA  inspection.  This  was  apropos  of  developments  in  Pakistan, 
but  it  was  a  global  pledge.  This  understanding  would  appear  to 
rule  out  any  assistance  to  any  facility  that  Iran  might  try  to  hide 
from  the  IAEA.  These  restrictions  may  help  to  limit  improper  Chi- 
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nese  assistance  to  Iran's  nuclear  weapons  program  in  the  future, 
but  I  think  given  the  history  both  by  Iran  and  China,  one  has  to 
be  cautious  before  assuming  too  much  from  them. 

The  chemical  weapons  and  biological  weapons  area  were  also 
highlighted  by  Mr.  Eisenstadt.  According  to  the  CIA,  Iran's  CW 
program  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Third  World,  and  its  BW  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  operating  since  the  1980's,  is  recently  be- 
lieved to  have  acquired  stocks  of  biological  weapon  agents  and  ac- 
tual biological  weapons. 

As  is  true  in  the  case  of  Iran's  nuclear  program  China's  role  in 
facilitating  Iran's  CW  and  BW  programs  is  uncertain.  Chinese 
firms  have  apparently  played  a  role  in  supplying  CW — chemical 
weapon — precursors  to  Iran,  leading  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
by  the  United  States  against  several  firms  and  persons  in  1994  and 
1995. 

In  November  1995,  referring  to  Iran's  CW  program,  a  senior  De- 
fense Department  official  testified  that:  "In  the  chemical  arena  we 
have  some  evidence  that  China  has  provided  some  assistance,  or 
Chinese  firms  have  provided  some  assistance,  both  in  terms  of  the 
infrastructure  for  building  chemical  plants  and  some  precursors  for 
developing  agents." 

I  would  point  out  here  that  the  Chinese  chemical  industry  is  very 
rapidly  growing  at  this  time  and  not  all  facets  of  it  may  be  under 
the  fullest  scrutiny  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment. 

So  there  is  a  connection.  How  significant,  how  broad  based,  how 
officially  approved  the  connection  is  in  the  chemical  weapon  area, 
at  least  from  the  public  record,  is  not  clear.  U.S.  officials  have  not 
indicated  whether  China  is  implicated  in  Iran's  BW  program. 

Iran's  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  would 
dramatically  alter  the  threat  posed  by  its  CW  capabilities  since 
Tehran  would  be  required  to  destroy  all  existing  stocks  and  place 
all  relevant  facilities  under  international  monitoring. 

China's  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapon  Convention,  it  may 
be  added,  would  require  it  not  only  to  destroy  its  own  chemical 
weapon  stocks,  if  it  has  any,  but  also  to  implement  effective  na- 
tional export  controls  over  chemical  weapon  precursors. 

Iran's  acquisition  of  biological  weapon  stocks  is  a  violation  of  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  which  is  currently  in  force  and  to 
which  Iran  is  a  party.  Unlike  the  NPT  on  the  nuclear  side  and  the 
pending  Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  does  not  include  verification  mechanisms  that  could 
provide  clear  evidence  of  Iranian  violations. 

The  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  however,  does  permit  par- 
ties to  call  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  investigate  allegations 
of  infringements  of  the  pact.  Unfortunately,  this  mechanism  has 
never  been  invoked. 

In  sum,  at  the  present  time,  the  threat  posed  by  the  Iranian  CW 
and  BW  program  is  far  more  immediate  than  that  posed  by  the 
country's  nuclear  activities,  but  Chinese  involvement  may  be  less 
significant. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  missiles  of  Iran.  I  won't  re- 
iterate too  much  except  to  highlight  that  among  the  various  capa- 
bilities that  it  has  and  that  China  has  contributed  to,  most  of  these 
are  not  potential   subjects  of  American   sanctions   under  existing 
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law.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  anti-ship  cruise  missiles,  some 
purchased  from  China  and  some  being  developed  with  Chinese  as- 
sistance, get  into  the  range  that  they  might  be  subject  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  in  terms  of  the  capabilities  to  sanctions  under  the 
Iran-Iraq  Nonproliferation  Act  and  also  any  Chinese  assistance  by 
way  of  production  technology  or  by  way  of  major  components  to  the 
Iranian  missile  program  might  open  the  door  for  U.S.  sanctions. 

I  don't  have  enough  information  to  be  able  to  state  whether  we 
are  over  that  threshold  or  not  because  the  allegations  in  the  public 
domain  are  a  bit  vague.  The  transfer  of  the  CSS-8,  short-range 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  as  I  read  the  law,  are  not  subject  to 
American  sanctions. 

Let's  talk  about  the  next  steps  for  the  United  States.  If  you  look 
at  what  the  Clinton  administration  has  been  attempting  to  do,  it 
has  a  multifaceted  strategy  for  trying  to  constrain  China's  assist- 
ance to  Iran's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missile  programs 
and  is  also  trying  to  reduce  the  dangers  posed  by  those  programs 
as  they  exist  today. 

The  first  arrow  in  the  Administration's  quiver  has  been  active  di- 
plomacy, including:  jawboning,  the  threat  of  sanctions  under  exist- 
ing U.S.  laws  against  China  and  Iran,  and  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions to  pressure  China  to  reduce  its  support  for  Iran's  most  sen- 
sitive weapons  programs. 

On  the  plus  side,  we  have  seen  the  suspension  of  the  nuclear 
power  plant  sale,  and  I  believe  we  have  also  seen  China  refrain 
from  selling  complete  M-9's  to  the  region  which  was  feared  in  the 
late  1980's  although,  as  Mr.  Eisenstadt  points  out,  China  may  be 
supplying  production  technology  for  M-9's,  which  would  be  even 
worse.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  status  of  that  part  of  China's  ex- 
ports. 

It  is  also  possible  that  China's  assistance  to  Iran's  CW  program 
has  been  curtailed  as  a  result  of  U.S.  diplomatic  activism.  A^ain, 
my  information  is  imperfect. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  it  must  to  recognized  that  China 
may  be  in  the  process  of  assisting  Iran  to  build  a  uranium 
hexafluoride  plant,  that  Chinese  missile  production  technology  and 
missile  component  transfers  may  be  continuing,  and  that  Chinese 
sales  of  shorter-range  ballistic  and  strategically  important  anti-ship 
cruise  missiles  may  be  continuing. 

So  the  record  here  may  be  as  good  as  one  could  hope  for  but  it 
is  certainly  very  imperfect. 

A  second  element  of  the  Administration's  strategy  has  been  re- 
gime building  and  enforcement.  The  Administration  has  had  the 
benefit  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT  last  year  and  the  en- 
hanced authority  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  These 
created  significant  impediments  to  Iran's  nuclear  weapons  effort, 
and  they  also  place  significant  constraints  on  China  in  terms  of  nu- 
clear exports. 

If  the  Chemical  Weapon  Convention  enters  into  force,  pressures 
will  mount  on  Iran  to  ratify  it,  a  step  that  could  in  turn  lead  to 
elimination  of  its  CW  program  and  to  tight,  ongoing  inspections. 
Even  if  Tehran  remains  outside  the  treaty,  the  pact  will  impose 
new  restrictions  on  all  other  parties,  including  China,  if  they  were 
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to  ratify,  prohibiting  transfers  to  Iran  of  sensitive  dual-use  chemi- 
cals. 

The  broad  acceptance  of  the  prohibition  against  chemical  arma- 
ments embodied  in  the  treaty  would  increasingly  isolate  Iran  as  a 
malefactor,  and  U.S.  ratification  of  the  treaty  will  be  essential  to 
its  success.  I  believe  that  is  on  the  Senate  floor  today  or  tomorrow. 

Other  elements  of  regime  building  also  deserve  mention.  We 
have  the  Wassenaar  agreement  of  which  Russia  is  now  a  party. 
This  may  help  to  slow  the  quantity  and  capabilities  of  weapons 
that  Iran  is  receiving.  China  is  not  part  of  the  Wassenaar  arrange- 
ment but  will  stand  out  in  contrast  if  it  continues  further  arms 
sales.  Economic  sanctions  against  Iran  are  another  element  here 
that  is  working  to  support  our  nonproliferation  efforts. 

Intelligence  is  a  third  critically  important  element  to  the  U.S.  set 
of  initiatives  to  address  the  Iran-China  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion connection  and  to  restrain  the  Iranian  WMD  program.  In 
many  respects,  adequate  intelligence  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  all 
other  U.S.  initiatives.  It  has  given  Washington  the  ability  to  ferret 
out  Tehran's  clandestine  activities;  to  intervene  on  numerous  occa- 
sions; to  block  sales  to  Iran  of  sensitive  technology  and  equipment, 
including  those  from  China;  to  provide  strategic  warning  of  Iranian 
intentions;  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  help  the  IAEA  de- 
velop targets  for  its  special  visits  in  Iran,  a  role  U.S.  intelligence 
may  also  play  if  the  CWC  comes  into  force. 

Counterproliferation  is  a  fourth  area,  also  actively  supported  by 
Congress.  The  effort  is  aimed  at  applying  U.S.  military  resources 
to  address  proliferation  after  the  fact,  particularly  in  the  BW,  CW, 
and  missile  areas.  The  effort  includes  the  development  of  passive 
defenses,  active  defenses,  new  operational  approaches,  and  related 
measures. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  last  item  on  my  list,  however, 
which  is  not  the  subject  of  this  hearing  but  is  truly  critical  to  at- 
tempting to  constrain  the  Iranian  weapons  of  mass  destruction  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  the  need  for  enhanced  controls  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  the  single  most  important  measure  needed  to  con- 
strain Iran. 

The  loss  of  control  in  Russia  and  the  other  Soviet  successor 
states  over  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  now  exclusively  in  Russia 
except  for  a  handful  in  Belarus;  weapons-usable  nuclear  material, 
predominantly  in  Russia,  a  little  bit  scattered  elsewhere;  chemical 
weapons  and  biological  weapons;  and  related  production  technology 
in  a  handful  of  post  Soviet  states — if  these  were  to  leak  out,  we 
would  have  a  drastic  change  in  global  proliferation  patterns  that 
could  occur  overnight,  and  in  Iranian  capabilities  in  particular. 

Administration  programs  to  assist  Russian  denuclearization  ef- 
forts, to  provide  nonmilitary  employment  opportunities  for  Soviet 
scientists  in  some  of  these  sensitive  areas,  and  to  enhance  the  pro- 
tection of  material  usable  for  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons  is  critically  important.  Fortunately,  this  is  one  of  many 
areas  where  we  have  had  broad  bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  easy  answers  for  addressing  the  dan- 
gers posed  to  our  friends  and  our  interests  by  the  Iranian  prolifera- 
tion threat  or  for  eliminating  China's  contribution  to  the  problem. 
The  multi-pronged  U.S.  approach  to  this  challenge  has  had  some 
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successes  and  may  enjoy  more.  Continued  bipartisan  congressional- 
executive  branch  collaboration  is  essential  for  us  to  see  further 
progress. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  and  biography  of  Mr.  Spector  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.! 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony. 

I  am  glad  you  ended  where  you  did,  Mr.  Spector.  You  were  focus- 
ing on  the  potential  problems  that  we  have  in  the  technology  and 
the  capabilities  exportable  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  from  what  one  of  you  said,  certainly  when  it  comes 
to  sophisticated  aircraft  and  anti-ship  or  anti-aircraft  missiles,  Rus- 
sia or  other  elements  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  can  provide  and 
apparently  have  provided  or  are  prepared  to  provide  more  sophisti- 
cated military  capability  to  a  country  that  we  properly  classify  as 
a  terrorist  state,  Iran. 

It  raises  the  question,  I  suppose,  why  this  hearing  isn't  focused 
on  our  concerns  about  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Russia  specifi- 
cally and  its  provision  of  arms  to  Iran.  That  might  be  the  first  pri- 
ority, it  seems  to  me.  But  that  is  a  rhetorical  question. 

At  this  point,  focusing  first  upon  the  conventional  arms  area,  is 
there  anything  that  the  PRC  supplies  to  Iran  contrary  to  inter- 
national law  or  international  treaty  to  which  the  Chinese  are  sig- 
natories? 

Dr.  Carus.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  the  conventional  arms 
transfers  they  have  engaged  in  have  been  contrary  to  any  kind  of 
international  agreements. 

The  only  exception  to  that  might  be  how  you  classify  ballistic 
missile  technology  which  may  be  in  contravention  to  agreements 
not  to  supply  certain  missile  technology.  That  might  be  the  one  ex- 
ception, but  it  is  something  that  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  details  on. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  agreement  would  that  be? 

Dr.  Carus.  Well,  there  have  been  various  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  China  as  to  what  China  would  or  would  not 
do  in  terms  of  complying  with  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  China  was  a  bilateral  agreement.  At  this  point  you  are  not  fo- 
cusing on  a  multilateral  international  treaty? 

Dr.  Carus.  The  MTCR  is  in  a  quasi  status  between  bilateral  and 
multilateral.  It  is  a  treaty  that  a  lot  of  countries  participate  in.  It 
is  not  a  treaty  obligation. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  Chinese  contend  that  they  do  not  violate  the 
MTCR  with  respect  to  sales  to  Pakistan  or  to  Iran;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Carus.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  When  it  comes  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
Mr.  Spector,  or  any  of  the  three  of  you,  are  the  Chinese  violating 
international  law? 

Mr.  Spector.  When  you  come  to  the  nuclear  side  of  things,  any 
exports  that  they  may  have  made  to  Iran  or  to  Pakistan  of  items 
that  are  specially  designed  or  prepared  for  use  at  nuclear  installa- 
tions, any  exports  that  were  not  then  placed  on  inspection  in  the 
recipient  state,  would  run  afoul  of  the  NPT,  and  also  any  assist- 
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ance,  more  broadly  defined,  that  they  might  be  offering  to  nuclear 
weapon  progprams. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Have  they  delivered  that  kind  of  equipment  or 
technology  which  causes  them  to  be  in  violation  of  the  agreements? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  Iran  what  we 
know  about  has  been  above  board,  appropriately  inspected,  more  or 
less  publicly  announced.  There  may  be  activities  behind  the  scenes. 

In  the  Pakistani  case,  it  is  clear  that  activities  that  were  not  ap- 
propriate were  going  on.  Whether  you  can  declare  that  these  con- 
stituted a  fUll-Tiedged  violation  of  the  NPT  or  not,  it  is  unclear 
without  precision  as  to  just  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  It  sounds  like  to  me  that  while  we  are  very  un- 
happy with  increasing  the  military  capabilities  of  the  Iranians,  be 
it  conventional  or  through  components  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, while  we  would  like  to  stop  it,  we  have  no  violations  that  are 
clear  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  what  they  are  supplying,  and 
the  Chinese  are  one  source  of  weaponry  among  a  number. 

I  was  told  recently  that  probably  the  Iranians  have  spent  about 
$3  billion  post-Gulf  War  to  modernize  their  military  capability,  and 
certainly  the  Chinese  have  been  providing  some  of  that  through 
sales. 

What  would  be  the  other  major  suppliers  of  weaponry  other  than 
Russia?  How  many  Western  countries  are  supplying  technology,  if 
any?  What  are  the  other  alternative  sources  other  than  Russia  or 
potentially  North  Korea?  If  you  could  address  conventional 
weaponing  first. 

Mr.  Eisenstadt.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir,  there  really  are  no  other 
countries  selling  weapons  beyond  North  Korea,  China,  Russia,  to 
Iran  at  this  time.  There  is  probably  some  stuff  being  transferred 
on  the  black  market  and  the  gray  markets  in  the  West  and  else- 
where, spare  parts  and  the  like. 

In  addition,  in  the  last  few  years  I  think  a  number  of  Western 
countries  have  sold  Iran  civilian  helicopters  that  could  be  easily 
modified  and  refitted  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  A  lot  of  the  focus  on  conventional  capabilities 
seems  to  focus  on  enhancement  of  the  naval  capabilities  of  Iran, 
the  Houdong  class  attack  patrol  boats.  I  think  you  have  testified 
to  the  purchases  of  10  of  those  and  the  mines,  EM-52.  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  technique  of  how  that  mine  works,  but  I  gather  it  is 
a  concern  to  us. 

Is  there  comparable  or  better  mine  equipment  available  from 
other  sources  that  are  willing  to  sell  to  the  Iranians  at  this  point, 
or  is  this  a  unique  advancement  in  mine  warfare  that  is  being  sup- 
plied by  sale  from  the  PRC? 

Dr.  Carus.  If  I  may,  the  mining  question  is  of  a  type  that  is  real- 
ly only  available  from  two  sources  today.  One  is  China;  the  other 
is  Russia.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Russians  have  never  been  accused 
of  exporting  that  particular  system.  So  basically  the  only  alter- 
native source  to  China  is  Russia. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Could  you  tell  me  in  a  minute  or  two  how  the 
technology  works  and  what  makes  it  difficult  for  our  mine-sweep- 
ing operations? 

Dr.  Carus.  As  you  may  be  aware,  mining  in  deep  waters  is  very 
difficult,  especially  when  you  have  strong  currents,  as  occur  in  the 
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Strait  of  Hormuz.  Apparently  you  place  the  mine  at  relatively  deep 
waters.  It  has  a  rocket  engine  in  it.  When  the  target  ship  passes 
within  range  of  it,  the  rocket  propels  the  mine  toward  the  surface, 
where  it  engages  the  ship. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Does  it  lie  docile  on  or  near  the  bottom  until  acti- 
vated? 

Dr.  Carus.  Yes,  sir.  That  provides  a  capability  that  would  not  be 
attainable  in  any  other  way  for  mining  deep  waters. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

The  attack  patrol  boats  with  the  Houdong  missiles,  what  is  the 
range  and  capability  of  that  missile?  In  addition,  there  is  another 
major  missile  that  they  have  been  receiving — I  have  forgotten  the 
designation.  There  is  one  that  requires  an  over-the-horizon  radar 
capability  they  apparently  don't  have  at  this  time;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Carus.  To  effectively  use  any  of  the  anti-ship  missiles  they 
have  right  now,  you  would  need  an  over-the-horizon  targeting  capa- 
bility. And  as  far  as  we  know,  they  do  not  have  ability  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  C-802,  what  is  the  approximate  range? 

Dr.  Carus.  Published  estimates  are  that  it  has  a  range  of  120 
kilometers. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  problem  is  the  radar  for  guidance,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned? 

Dr.  Carus.  That  is  correct.  If  you  don't  know  where  the  target 
is  beyond  the  horizon,  you  can't  take  advantage  of  all  that  range. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spector  gave  us  a  good  de- 
scription of  what  he  thinks  we  should  do  to  systematically  limit  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  capability  the  Iranians  can  acquire  or 
are  acquiring. 

What  would  the  other  two  of  you  gentlemen  suggest  to  us  in 
what  we  can  do  to  discourage  other  countries — the  Russians,  the 
North  Koreans,  the  Chinese — from  providing  enhanced  conven- 
tional weaponry  to  the  Iranians?  What  is  it  that  we  can  do  beyond 
what  we  are  doing,  if  anything? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  I  am  kind  of  skeptical,  as  I  said  during  my  talk, 
of  our  ability  to  alter  the  motivations  of  countries  like  Russia  or 
China  to  sell  these  weapons. 

One  thing  we  could  do  is  focus  our  efforts  on  specific  systems 
that  really  bother  us  that  could  have  an  effect  on  our  ability  to  con- 
duct operations  in  the  Gulf,  not  to  try  to  block  every  arms  sale,  but 
just  to  focus  our  efforts  on  anti-ship  missiles,  rising  mines,  ad- 
vanced torpedoes,  stuff  like  that,  and  to  make  the  point  that,  again, 
these  weapons  are  perhaps  small  ticket  items  in  terms  of  money, 
and  find  ways  perhaps  to  compensate  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese 
for  foregoing  sales  of  these  weapons. 

But  I  think  overall,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  alter  the  motivations 
of  the  sellers,  and,  as  a  result,  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  these  transfers  is  by  harming  Iran's  ability  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Carus.  One  brief  comment.  I  would  tend  to  agree  with  that. 
I  don't  have  a  lot  of  optimism  that  we  can  convince  the  Chinese  not 
to  supply  some  of  these  weapons.  We  tried  under  circumstances 
which  were  much  more  intense,  which  is  to  say,  8  and  7  years  ago 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  with  Iran,  the  Chinese 
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were  still  vsalling  to  supply  these  kinds  of  weapons.  So  I  am  not 
convinced  that  under  today's  circumstance  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  any  more  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  activities  that  the  United  States 
has  promoted  that  have  reduced  the  ability  of  the  Iranians  to  pay 
for  arms  had  a  significant  impact  on  their  ability  to  purchase  sys- 
tems, and  I  think  that  has  had  a  significant  impact  over  the  long 
term. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Would  you  speculate  that  they  might  be  buying  high-performance 
aircraft  from  the  Russians  if  they  had  the  financial  capability? 

Dr.  Carus.  If  they  had  the  financial  capability,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  be  buying  more  sophisticated  equipment  that 
would  provide  us  with  many  more  challenges  than  those  that  they 
have  acquired  so  far. 

Mr.  Spector.  We  have  this  new  international  arrangement 
called  the  Wassenaar  arrangement  which  has,  in  effect,  created  a 
Western,  and  I  guess  Russian,  arms  embargo  against  Iran,  Iraq, 
North  Korea,  and  Libya,  with  the  exception  that  the  existing  con- 
tracts between  Russia  and  Iran  can  be  completed.  Of  course,  China 
is  not  part  of  the  arrangement. 

But  the  upshot  is  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  signed  off  to  say 
that  we  want  to  be  very,  very  cautious  about  arms  sales  to  Iran, 
and  in  effect  it  is  isolating  China  a  bit. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  we  have  America  versus  China  trying  to  jawbone 
them  into  stopping  the  sales.  You  have  sort  of  an  emerging  inter- 
national consensus  saying,  "This  is  very  unwise;  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed very  cautiously;  China,  you  should  take  heed."  So  we  have  a 
bit  more  to  work  with  than  simply  going  head  to  head  with  our  col- 
leagues in  Beijing. 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  If  I  could  pick  up  on  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  still  large  unfulfilled  portions  of  earlier  deals  between 
Iran  and  Russia,  and  according  to  the  information  published  in  the 
press  about  what  was  to  be  included  in  those  deals,  it  included  very 
large  numbers  of  modern  combat  aircraft  and  armored  fighting  ve- 
hicles and  the  like. 

So  I  think  Iran's  financial  woes  due  to  mismanagement  of  the  re- 
gime, low  oil  prices,  and  U.S.  sanctions  have  forced  them  to  pare 
back  their  procurement,  and  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  think  you  have  made  an 
excellent  point  that  the  economic  sanctions  that  we  have  in  place 
are  having  their  impact  and  we  need  to  encourage  our  Western  al- 
lies not  to  relent  in  their  support  of  the  sanctions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman  [presiding].  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
view of  the  issues  here. 

Just  a  few  questions.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  dollar 
value  of  China's  arms  sales  to  Iran  since  1990?  I  will  ask  any  of 
the  panelists  who  may  wish  to  respond.  Any  estimate? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  I  don't  have  an  estimate.  The  Iranians,  how- 
ever, have  published  information  about  their  annual  overall  arms 
purchases  every  year.  For  the  first  3  or  so  years  after  1990  it  was 
about  $1.6  billion,  and  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  it  has  been  $800 
million.  I  think  most  of  this,  about  two-thirds  each  year,  went  for 
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Russian  sales,  and  the  remainder  might  go  to  China  and  some  to 
North  Korea. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  So  it  exceeds  $2  bilHon? 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  No.  Each  year  the  target  goal  was  about  $2  bil- 
lion, but  actually  the  first  3  of  the  last  5  years  they  have  reached 
maybe  $1.6  billion  and  the  last  2  or  3  years  they  have  spent  only 
about  $800  million  per  year  on  foreign  arms.  The  lion's  share  went 
for  Russian  arms  and  the  remainder  for  Chinese  and  maybe  North 
Korean  arms.  So  it  is  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  overall, 
I  would  say. 

Chairman  Oilman.  A  few  hundred  million.  I  don't  understand. 
You  said  that  $1.9  billion  initially? 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  No.  The  target  goal  was  $2  billion  a  year  for  the 
last  5  or  6  years. 

Chairman  Oilman.  For  expenditures. 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  The  target  for  foreign  arms  procurement.  Our 
understanding,  based  on  published  figures,  is,  they  were  only  able 
to  come  up  with  about  $1.6  billion  for  the  first  3  years  or  so — 1990, 
1991,  1992,  1993— and  then  the  last  2  or  3  years  they  have  only 
been  able  to  come  up  with  about  $800  million  a  year  overall.  That 
includes  Russia.  It  is  probably  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
for  arms  sales  from  China. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Does  about  $300  million  per  year  sound  like 
a  fair  average? 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  That  is  within  the  ballpark. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Since  1990? 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  Probably. 

Chairman  Oilman.  What  are  China's  objectives  in  selling  the 
kind  of  arms  that  they  are  selling  to  Iran?  What  would  you  con- 
sider their  objectives  to  be? 

Mr.  EiSENSTADT.  I  would  probably  defer  to  a  China  specialist  on 
this,  because  this  is  not  my  area.  However,  I  could  say  safely  hard 
currency.  In  addition,  others  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain coincidence  in  the  world  view  between  China  and  Iran — ^both 
have  a  sense  of  grievance;  they  both  suffered  occupation  and  domi- 
nation by  foreign  powers,  they  both  see  themselves  as  being  iso- 
lated by  the  United  States;  and  perhaps  China  sees  Iran  as  a  po- 
tential ally  in  a  future  confrontation  as  a  way  of  putting  counter- 
vailing pressure  on  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Spector,  any  comment? 

Mr.  Spector.  Those  are  the  two  most  widely  understood  ration- 
ales for  China's  assistance.  I  think  I  would  leave  it  at  that.  A  stra- 
tegic rationale  and  a  monetary  one. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Eisenstadt.  Dr.  Cams. 

Dr.  Carus.  I  would  basically  agree,  though  I  don't  think  we  real- 
ly know  to  what  extent  the  strategic  rationale  drives  things  as  op- 
posed to  the  desire  for  greater  amounts  of  cash. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  for  some  time  that  the  arms  in- 
dustry in  China  and  the  military  services  who  sometimes  sell 
equipment  out  of  inventory  are  much  more  motivated  by  financial 
gain  than  they  are  by  some  broad  geostrategic  concern. 

Chairman  Oilman.  In  your  view,  is  China  in  the  process  of  dis- 
placing Russia  as  Iran's  chief  supplier  now? 

Any  of  the  panelists. 
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Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  there  will  always  be 
certain  things  that  the  Iranians  will  go  to  the  Russians  for  what 
they  want;  nigh  quality,  high  performance  combat  aircraft,  they 
have  to  go  to  Russia.  They  could  get,  though,  quantities  of  lower- 
quality  aircraft  to  fill  out  their  inventory.  So  I  think  they  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  both  for  certain  things  because  each  supplier 
brings  different  things  to  the  table  in  terms  of  what  they  are  able 
to  supply. 

Chairman  Oilman.  What  most  effectively  should  our  foreign  pol- 
icy be  with  regard  to  stopping  China  from  arming  Iran? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  Again,  I  would  defer  to  a  China  specialist.  But 
as  I  mentioned,  I  think  we  have  a  limited  ability  to  alter  Chinese 
motivations  in  this  regard,  and  anything  we  can  do  to  reduce  Iran's 
ability  to  pay  for  arms  from  China  I  think  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  influence  these  kinds  of  arms  transfers. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  So  then  the  economic  sanctions  measure  we 
passed  in  this  committee  could  be  helpful  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spector.  If  I  could  add  an  additional  dimension,  which  is 
the  role  that  the  international  arms  restriction  agreements  and 
arms  control  treaties  can  play. 

I  highlighted  in  my  testimony  the  important  current  role  played 
by  the  NVT  in  terms  of  inspections  in  Iran  and  restrictions  on  Chi- 
nese exports.  We  may  be  seeing  similar  elements  here  from  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  There  may  be  something  we  can  do 
from  the  biological  weapons  side.  Certainly  the  international  con- 
ventional arms  control  understandings  are  also  part  of  the  picture. 

So  it  is  not  a  panacea  but  it  is  an  important  incremental  addition 
to  the  basic  tools  that  we  have  of  diplomacy,  economic  sanctions, 
and  the  rest,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at  the  totality  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  as  they  work  together  and  not  omit  any,  and  make 
sure  that  we  are  advancing  along  as  many  different  paths  as  we 
can,  because  this  is  a  very,  very  difficult  problem. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Let  me  ask  about  Iran's  chemical  program. 
How  effective  is  their  program,  and  what  sort  of  a  factor  is  it?  Is 
it  an  important  arms  program,  an  important  weapons  program, 
and  how  important  is  China  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  that  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  It  appears  that  China  has  emerged  in  the  last 
few  years  as  the  most  important  supplier  of  both  precursors  for 
chemical  weapons  and  the  technology  used  to  produce  chemical 
weapons. 

In  terms  of  its  military  efficacy,  this  is  one  area  where  I  think 
U.S.  forces  are  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  threat.  It  is  an  inher- 
ently difficult  threat.  As  anybody  who  has  worn  the  protective  over- 
garments and  masks  know,  it  makes  it  harder  to  accomplish  a  mili- 
tary mission  when  you  have  to  wear  those  outfits.  It  certainly  com- 
plicates our  contingency  planning,  but  it  is  something  which  we  are 
a  lot  better  prepared  to  deal  with  than,  say,  biological  weapons. 

Mr.  Spector.  I  think  you  have  another  dimension,  the  strategic 
threat  that  is  posed  by  the  chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
gram. I  think  some  recent  CIA  reporting  suggests  that  there  may 
now  be  Scud  missiles  that  have  chemical  weapon  warheads,  and  in 
4  or  5  years  they  may  have  biological  weapon  warheads  for  them 
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too.  That  is  not  something  which  is  going  to  strike  the  United 
States  but  can  terrorize  allies,  especially  Gulf  allies,  whose  co- 
operation we  will  need  in  the  event  of  any  contingency  in  the  Gulf 
region. 

We  have  already  seen  how  fragile  the  collaboration  can  be  with 
regional  powers;  we  have  seen  the  terror  that  can  be  invoked  even 
by  a  small  number  of  conventionally  armed  Scuds  in  the  Gulf  War. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  threat  with  two  dimensions,  the  tactical  prob- 
lem of  whether  we  can  operate  in  the  region  militarily  in  terms  of 
our  forces  being  protected  and  able  to  do  their  job,  and  there  is  the 
political  dimension  of  whether  allies  will  deny  us  bases,  will  want 
to  avoid  participating  in  a  coalition  and  so  forth.  So  I  think  these 
threats  are  very  serious. 

The  other  thing  that  these  non-nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion threats  do  is,  they  create  an  umbrella  so  that  no  one  is  going 
to  be  tempted  to  go  in  and  destroy,  let's  say,  a  nuclear  facility  that 
might  be  under  construction  in  Iran  for  fear  that  there  might  be 
retaliation  with  one  of  these  other  weapons.  So  these  are  weapon 
systems  that  are  very  serious  threats  on  multiple  planes. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you. 

What  information  do  you  have  about  Iran's  reported  new  ballistic 
missile  program,  the  Zelzal,  the  Earthquake  missile,  which  is  said 
to  resemble  known  Chinese  missiles?  Do  we  have  information  with 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  Almost  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Mr.  Moran,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  many,  but 
I  do  have  one  area  that  I  would  like  to  explore  a  little  bit. 

It  would  seem  that  China's  military  transfers  to  Iran  would  un- 
dermine Israel's  security.  I  think  there  is  little  question  about  that. 
But  what  is  the  relationship  between  Israel  and  China?  I  under- 
stand that  there  have  been  arms  transfers  from  Israel  to  China 
and  perhaps  vice  versa.  Can  you  address  that? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  don't  have  any  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  information  in  the  open 
sources  on  that.  Clearly  there  is  a  military  supply  relationship 
there,  there  is  cooperation,  and  there  is  probably  some  technology 
transfer. 

For  instance,  the  Israelis  helped  the  Chinese  upgrade  some  of 
their  tanks  in  the  past.  If  you  look  at  pictures  of  the  new  Chinese 
F-10  fighter,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Lavi,  and  there 
have  been  claims  of  cooperation  in  the  area  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
the  like.  But  beyond  that,  I  don't  have  any  information  beyond  just 
knowing  the  bare  outlines  of  what  might  be  going  on. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  my  understanding  too,  that  Israel  has  sup- 
plied the  kind  of  cooperation  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opm.ent  and  improvement  and  sophistication  of  China's  weapon 
systems.  Then  China,  in  turn,  when  they  sell  such  weapons  to  Iran, 
for  example,  you  would  think  that  there  would  be  a — at  least  an 
embarrassing  situation,  if  not  an  untenable  situation,  vis-a-vis  the 
relationship  between  Israel  and  China,  if  Israel  is  providing  tech- 
nology to  China,  that  that  is  a  cycle  that  seems  to  be  counter- 
productive. But  none  of  you  would  care  to  address  that  any  fur- 
ther? 
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Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  There  just  isn't  a  lot  of  information  available 
about  what  is  going  on.  But  if  China  were  to  emerge  as  a  peer  com- 

Eetitor,  as  some  people  have  referred  to  it,  in  the  Pacific,  this  could 
e  perhaps  a  source  of  tension  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  in  the  future. 

Mr,  MoRAN.  I  was  a  little  less  concerned  about  Iran's  threat 
when  I  realized  that  they  had  purchased  a  submarine  for  operation 
in  waters  that  were  crystal  clear  and  the  submarine  could  have 
been  viewed  for  miles  around.  It  seemed  to  be  questionable  judg- 
ment on  their  part. 

The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  raise:  We  refer  to  Iran  as 
one  single  entity,  as  a  country,  a  government  that  is  under  control. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  is  really  the  case.  It  strikes  me  that  there 
are  so  many  factions  that  when  we  say  Iran  is  selling  arms,  or  re- 
ceiving arms,  or  engaging  in  terrorism,  whatever,  sometimes  it  is 
the  government,  other  times  it  is  different  tribal  groups. 

Can  you  briefly  address  the  governmental  control  over  Iran's  op- 
erations generally?  because  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  political 
instability  and  many  parts  of  Iran  simply  are  not  under  any  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  While  it  may  be  true  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  less  tightly  controlled  by  the  central  government,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  armed  forces  and  the  export  of  the  revolution  appara- 
tus are  generally  very  tightly  controlled,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  only  point  to  a  few  instances  over  the  past  decade  or 
so  where  perhaps  particular  actions  might  not  have  had  the  full 
concurrence  of  members  of  the  government. 

With  regard  to  terrorism,  you  could  show  that  the  pattern  of  Ira- 
nian terrorism  corresponds  to  Iranian  state  interests  and  to  the 
general  policy  guidelines  set  out  by  the  senior  leadership  of  the 
country,  and  because  there  is  a  fit  between  the  policy  and  the  ter- 
rorism, I  have  to  believe  that  almost  all  acts  of  terrorism  are  sanc- 
tioned at  the  highest  level  and  are  seen  as  a  way  of  advancing 
state  objectives. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  it  is  appropriate  to  hold  Rafsanjani  responsible? 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  Either  way,  he  is  responsible  as  the  head  of  the 
government  for  what  various  parts  of  the  bureaucracy,  whether  on 
his  order  or  not,  do.  But  I  believe  that  this  has  been  going  on  for 
so  long  over  so  much  time  under  Khomeini's  rule  and  under 
Rafsanjani,  I  can't  believe  that  this  would  happen  and  that  nobody 
would  be  punished  and  that  the  source  of  all  these  so-called  rogue 
operations  would  go  unpunished  if  they  were  really  rogue  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Mohan.  So  the  military  can't  be  operating  in  a  unilateral 
fashion;  it  must  be  under  the  control 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  In  general.  People  speculate  that  some  of  the 
piracy  occurring  near  Iraqi  waters  might  be  the  work  of  individual 
Iranian  commanders  who  are  lining  their  pockets  by  seizing  Iraqi 
boats  smuggling  oil  and  dates  and  other  things.  So  it  is  possible 
that  low-level  operations  like  this  might  be  conducted  at  the  initia- 
tive of  a  local  commander,  but  strategic  operations,  whether  terror- 
ist or  otherwise,  I  think  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  country. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  helpful  information.  Thank  you. 
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Anyone  else? 

Dr.  Carus.  If  I  could  comment  about  the  submarines  that  you  al- 
luded to,  if  the  Iranians  intended  to  use  the  submarines  in  the 
Gulf,  I  don't  think  we  would  be  as  concerned  as  we  tend  to  be.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
and  the  north  Arabian  Sea  where  they  could  pose  significant  prob- 
lems for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MORAN.  And  they  would  not  be  detectable? 

Dr.  Carus.  They  would  be  difficult  to  detect.  Submarines  are 
some  of  the  most  aifficult  weapons  in  the  world  to  use,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Iranians  have  the  mastery  of  that 
technology  that  some  other  countries  in  the  Third  World  or  the 
U.S.  Navy  has.  I  think  that  is  a  future  threat,  that  there  is  a  stra- 
tegic and  operational  rationale. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  even  if  it  were  visible  in  a  strait  in  clear  water, 
that  is  not  a  permanent  location  for  it,  that  clearly  it  does  rep- 
resent a  very  real  threat  to  security  in  the  region? 

Dr.  Carus.  That  would  be  my  view. 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  About  submarines,  I  would  make  two  points. 

First  of  all,  submarines  operate  from  known,  well-defined  ports, 
and  they  have  to  leave  and  thev  have  to  come  back  eventually  to 
rearm,  refuel,  and  be  repaired.  Sooner  or  later,  I  believe,  if  we  were 
involved  in  a  confrontation  with  Iran  we  would  get  them,  if  not 
while  leaving  port,  then  while  returning. 

Second,  historically,  in  order  for  submarines  to  be  successful,  you 
have  to  have  large  numbers.  I  understand  6,000  tankers  transit  the 
strait  every  year.  Two  submarines  could  certainly  have  an  effect  on 
world  oil  markets  in  terms  of  psychological  effect,  but  in  terms  of 
having  a  tangible  effect  on  interdicting  the  flow  of  oil,  they  could 
not  cause  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  would  be  harassment?  They  could  not  shut  down 
the  flow  of  oil,  which  would  be  the  primary  concern, 

Mr.  ElSENSTADT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spector.  If  I  could  attack  the  question  in  a  different  way, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  Iran-China  connection,  the  threat 
of  rogue  operations  in  Iran,  it  is  perhaps  the  threat  of  rogue  oper- 
ations in  China  where  you  have  a  lot  of  exports  that  are  alleged 
to  have  occurred  because  of  independently  operating  chemical  fa- 
cilities or  suppliers  of  different  kinds  of  hardware — not  tanks,  obvi- 
ously, not  the  major  pieces  of  military  equipment,  but  a  lot  of  the 
wherewithal  to  manufacture  some  of  these  capabilities  may  be 
leaking  out  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Government 
or  perhaps  because  they  are  less  than  eager  to  learn  everything 
that  is  going  on. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Moran. 

One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Sherrod  Brown,  has  submitted  ques- 
tions for  Mr.  Spector.  We  will  appreciate  a  written  response.  We 
will  submit  the  questions  and  responses  for  the  record.  We  will 
make  sure  you  have  the  questions  before  you  leave. 

[Mr.  Brown's  questions,  and  Mr.  Spector's  answers  to  them,  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  our  panel- 
ists for  giving  us  of  their  time  and  expertise  today. 
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It  seems  clear  to  me  that  China's  sales  to  Iran  do  pose  an  in- 
creasing alarming  threat  to  our  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Let's 
hope  that  the  Administration  is  going  to  do  all  it  can  to  end  Chi- 
na s  sales  to  Iran. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Full  Committee  Opening  Remarics  of 
Chainnan  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  on 
the  Consequences  of  China's 
MDitary  Sales  to  Iran 


Our  hearing  today  is  entitled,  "Consequences  of  China's  Military  Sales  to  Iran."  Our 
witnesses  have  been  asked  to  tell  us  what  the  effects  Chinese  weapons  sold  to  Iran  will  have  on 
our  troops,  Israel  and  the  stability  of  the  region. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  annual  report  on  terrorism  entitled,  "Patterns  of 
Global  Terrorism  1995": 

"Iran  remains  the  premier  state  sponsor  of  international  terrorism  and  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  terrorist  acts  both  by  its  own  agents  and 
by  surrogate  groups." 

"This  year  Tehran  escalated  its  assassination  campaign  against  dissidents  living 
abroad..." 

"Iran  provides  arms,  training,  and  money  to  Lebanese  Hizballah  and  several 
Palestinian  extremist  groups  that  use  terrorism  to  oppose  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  Tehran,  which  is  against  any  compromise  with  or  recognition  of  Israel, 
continued  in  1995  to  encourage  Hizballah,  HAMAS,  the  PIJ,  the  PFLP-gc,  and 
other  Palestinian  rejectionist  groups  to  form  a  coordinated  front  to  resist  Israel  and 
the  peace  process  through  violence  and  terrorism." 

HizboUah  held  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  and  blew  up  the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut 
in  1983.  HizboUah  was  also  responsible  for  bombing  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Argentina  in  1992 
killing  96  people. 

Iran  has  a  network  of  clandestine  operatives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  states.  There  are 
indications  that  Iran  was  involved  in  the  June  25  bombing  in  Dhahran.  Early  this  Summer, 
Bahrain,  a  close  ally  of  the  United  States,  uncovered  an  Iranian  plot  to  destabilize  the  regime  there. 

Little  by  little,  Iran  is  gaining  influence  in  Iraq.  It  arms,  trains,  and  funds  Islamic  guerrillas 
that  are  active  not  only  in  southern  Iraq,  but  in  the  north  as  well.  Iranian  meddling  has  much  to  do 
with  the  intra-Kurdish  fighting  in  Iraq  that  has  now  brought  Saddam  Husayn  back  in  control  in  the 
north. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  terrorism  report: 

"Iran  continued  to  view  the  United  States  as  its  principal  foreign  adversary, 
supporting  groups  such  as  Hizballah  that  pose  a  threat  to  US  citizens." 
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With  the  help  of  China,  Iran  is  becoming  a  formidable  military  power.  China  supplies  Iran 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  delivery  technology.  China's  assistance  has  helped  Iran  to 
develop  one  of  the  largest  chemical  weapons  programs  in  the  world. 

A  CIA  study  concluded  that  China  had  "delivered  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  missile 
guidance  systems  and  computerized  tools  to  Iran." 

In  January  1996,  the  U.S.  Navy  detected  an  Iranian  test  firing  of  a  Chinese  supplied  C-802 
sea-skimming  cruise  missile  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  China  is  said  to  have  sold  Iran  about  40  of  the 
missiles,  against  which  the  U.S.  Navy  does  not  have  a  reliable  defense.  Chinese  Silkworm  missiles 
were  fired  by  Iran  at  U.S.-escorted  ships  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Accordingly,  this  Committee  needs  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  these  Chinese 
weapons  in  the  hands  the  current,  hostile,  anti-American  Iranian  regime  means  to  our  troops  in  the 
region  and  to  our  friends,  and  allies. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today. 
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Research  Analyst,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses 

Before 
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on 

September  12,  1996 


It  is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  the  implications  of 
Chinese  conventional  arms  transfers  to  Iran. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  note  that  my  views  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
either  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition,  I  want  to 
clearly  indicate  that  all  the  information  discussed  here  is  from  open  sources.  In  this  regard, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  many  fine  analysts  at  research  institutes  here  in  Washington  who  have 
studied  the  Iranian  military  and  provided  the  background  information  needed  to  assess 
Iran's  impaa  on  U.S.  security  interests.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  my  full  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record. 
Chinese  arms  to  Iran 

Why  should  we  care  about  Chinese  arms  sales  to  Iran? 

China  is  not  the  only  supplier  of  arms  to  Iran.  Nor  is  it,  in  most  cases,  the  source 
of  the  most  advanced  armaments  going  to  the  Islamic  Republic.  The  Chinese  contribution 
to  rebuilding  Iranian  ground  forces  has  been  limited  to  supplies  of  field  artillery.  While 
China  has  sold  Iran  some  F-7  fighters,  which  are  versions  of  the  venerable  MiG-21,  Russia 
has  provided  larger  numbers  of  the  far  more  capable  MiG-29  fighter  and  Su-24  strike 
aircraft.  The  Su-24s  are  of  particular  concern,  given  their  long-range,  precision  strike 
capabilities.  Similarly,  while  China  has  provided  Iran  with  air  defense  equipment, 
including  versions  of  the  SA-2,  the  Russians  have  supplied  the  long-range  SA-5  and  the 
mobile  SA-6.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  Iranians  are  attempting  to  acquire  the 
Russian  SA-10,  one  of  the  world's  most  capable  surface-to-air  missile  systems. 
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If  Chinese  weapons  deliveries  were  limited  only  to  the  systems  just  described,  we 
would  care  little.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  Chinese  arms  supplies  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  two  categories  of  concern  to  the  United  States.  First,  the  Chinese  have 
supplied  the  Iranians  with  large  quantities  of  short-range  CSS-8  surface-to-surface  missiles 
to  supplement  the  longer-ranged  Scud  derivatives  obtained  from  the  North  Koreans. 
China  also  is  reported  to  have  provided  technology  needed  by  Iran  in  its  indigenous 
efforts  to  develop  and  build  more  capable  surface-to-surface  missiles.  Second,  the  Chinese 
have  played  a  central  role  in  the  reconstruction  of  Iranian  naval  warfare  capabilities.  The 
growing  capabilities  of  Iran's  naval  forces  since  the  end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War  in  1988  poses 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region.  The  Chinese  contribution  to  Iran's  growing  naval  power  will  be  the  focus  of  my 
testimony  today. 

Iran  as  a  naval  power 

The  strategic  importance  of  Iranian  naval  armaments  grows  from  the  economic 
geography  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Through  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  transit  much  of  the 
world's  petroleum.  Every  oil  producing  country  in  the  Gulf  exports  at  least  some  of  its  oil 
using  tankers  that  must  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  reach  international  markets. 
Even  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  a  pipeline  that  carries  much  of  its  oil  to  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  transports  most  of  its  oil  by  ship  from  the  Gulf.  As  a  result,  safe  passage  through  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  vital  to  the  international  economy. 

By  its  geographic  position,  Iran  dominates  the  Gulf.  It  has  the  longest  coastline  in 
the  Gulf,  which  stretches  its  entire  length  from  the  border  with  Iraq  to  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  As  a  result,  Iran  casts  a  looming  shadow  over  everything  that  happens  in  the 
Gulf.  In  particular,  it  dominates  the  routes  that  tankers  must  travel  to  leave  the  Gulf. 
Besides  its  control  over  half  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  Iranian  controlled  islands  inside  the 
Gulf  sit  astride  the  key  tanker  routes.  Thus,  Iran  is  well  positioned  to  challenge  the 
movement  of  tankers. 

Iran  has  made  considerable  efforts  to  strengthen  its  naval  forces  in  the  years  since 
the  end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  Most  of  the  military  exercises  conducted  by  the  Iranians 
since  1988  have  involved  naval  forces,  reflecting  the  importance  Iran  assigns  to  its 
maritime  border.  In  addition,  the  Iranians  have  acquired  significant  amounts  of  new  naval 
equipment. 

Chinese  naval  armaments  to  Iran 

The  Chinese  have  played  a  significant  role  in  these  efforts,  although  they  are  not 
the  only  supplier.  Thus,  the  Russian  sale  of  Kilo  submarines  to  Iran  is  the  most  widely 
reported  sale  of  naval  equipment  to  Iran.  Although  the  submarines  may  be  the  most 
expensive  Iranian  purchase  of  naval  hardware,  they  may  not  be  as  important  as  the  less 
widely  reported  Chinese  deliveries. 
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The  recent  Chinese  sales  to  Iran  continues  a  pattern  of  activity  that  began  nearly  a 
decade  ago.  In  1987,  the  Chinese  sold  Iran  Silkworm  antiship  missiles.  At  the  time,  the 
Chinese  denied  supplying  them,  and  in  fact  it  appears  that  the  missiles  were  sent  to  Iran 
through  North  Korea  so  that  the  Chinese  leadership  could  responsibility  for  the 
shipments.  The  Silkworm  missiles  were  shipped  at  a  time  of  growing  tensions  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  have  sold  three  types  of  equipment  that  are  expanding  Iranian  naval 
capabilities.  First,  the  Iranians  have  received  from  China  ten  Hudong  missile  patrol  boats, 
providing  Iran  with  ship-based  antiship  missiles  for  the  first  time  since  1988.  Second,  the 
Chinese  have  sold  Iran  a  new  generation  of  antiship  missiles,  the  C-802,  which  is 
significantly  more  capable  than  the  shore-based  missiles  that  China  supplied  Iran  in  1987. 
Finally,  the  Chinese  reportedly  are  providing  Iran  with  the  EM52,  a  new  antiship  mine 
that  could  be  used  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Let  me  discuss  these  three  deliveries  in  more 
detail. 

Hudong  missile  patrol  boats.  Prior  to  1995,  Iran  had  no  ship-mounted  antiship 
missiles.  Although  the  United  States  had  sold  Iran  a  small  number  of  Harpoon  antiship 
missiles  for  use  on  French-built  Kaman  missile  boats,  by  1988  the  Harpoons  were  no 
longer  operational.  Thus,  the  acquisition  of  new  missile  patrol  boats  ended  a  significant 
gap  in  Iranian  naval  forces. 

In  1995,  China  shipped  Iran  five  Hudong  class  missile  patrol  boats.  Five  additional 
Hudong  missile  patrol  boats  were  delivered  in  March  1996.  Based  on  the  design  of  the  old 
Soviet  Osa  II  missile  boat,  the  Hudongs  carry  four  Chinese  C-802  antiship  cruise  missile. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  Hudongs,  the  Iranians  acquired  a  force  of  ten  missile- 
equipped  boats,  which  could  expand  to  twenty  if  the  older  Kaman  missile  boats  are  also 
armed  with  new  missiles. 

C-802  antiship  missiles.  The  significance  of  the  Hudong  delivery  comes  from  the 
accompanying  supply  of  C-802  antiship  missiles.  The  C-802  is  a  relatively  new,  turbo-jet 
powered  missile  first  unveiled  in  1989.  Until  1996,  Iran  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
older  HY-2  missile,  a  Chinese  derivative  of  the  old  Soviet  Styx  antiship  missile.  The  HY-2 
is  large  (3,000  kilograms  with  a  0.76  meter  diameter),  flies  at  relatively  high  altitudes 
(30-50  meters),  and  has  a  long  minimum  range  (20,000  meters).  The  C-802  has  a  longer 
range  than  the  HY-2  (120  kilometers  compared  with  100  Kilometers),  it  is  smaller  (715 
kilograms  with  a  0.36  meter  diameter),  cruises  at  a  lower  altitude  (only  20-30  meters), 
and  has  a  somewhat  shorter  minimum  range  (15,000  meters).  The  C-802  should  be  harder 
to  defend  against  than  the  HY-2.^  The  Iranians  tested  the  C-802  for  the  first  time  during 
an  exercise  held  in  January  1996.^ 

Significandy,  at  least  two  of  Iran's  ten  French-built  Kaman  missile  boats  also  have 
been  equipped  with  the  new  missile.^  As  a  result,  Iran  today  has  at  least  12  guided  missile 
patrol  boats,  compared  with  none  at  the  beginning  of  1995.  It  seems  likely  that  the  rest  of 
the  Kaman  force  will  be  similarly  equipped,  giving  Iran  a  total  of  20  missile  patrol  boats. 
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Table  1:  Iranian  Antiship  Cruise  Missiles,  1996 

Missile                Range      Payload      Quantity 
(km)  (Kg) 

C-802  120  165  40? 

HY-2  95-100        513  ? 

Sources:  Christopher  F.  Foss,  editor,  Jane's  Armour  and  Artillery 
1995-96,  16th  edition  (Alexandria,  Va.:  Jane's  Information 
Group,  1995),  pp.  759-762. 

Mine  warfare  capabilities.  U.S.  officials  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  providing  an 
advanced  naval  mine,  the  EM-52  rising  mine,  that  will  significantly  enhance  Iranian 
mining  capabilities.  The  EM52  is  a  rocket-propelled  mine  that  can  be  deployed  in  waters 
too  deep  for  other  types  of  mines.  Currently,  Iran  has  a  substantial  inventory  of  mines 
suitable  for  use  in  the  shallower  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^  It  has  lacked,  however,  a  mine 
that  could  be  used  effectively  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  EM52  will 
provide  it  with  such  a  capability.* 

Putting  the  transfers  in  context 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  transfers,  it  is  essential  to  review  some  now 
ancient  history.  Specifically,  the  United  States  fought  a  limited  war  with  Iran  in  1987  and 
1988.  This  involvement  had  its  roots  in  events  starting  in  late  1986,  when  it  appeared  that 
Iran  was  likely  to  defeat  Iraq  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  (which  had  started  in  1980).  At  that 
time,  the  Iranians  also  were  harassing  ships  belonging  to  countries  that  supported  Iraq, 
including  Kuwaiti  tankers.  In  response  to  these  attacks,  the  Kuwaiti  government  asked  for 
permission  to  register  some  of  its  tankers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  could  receive 
the  protection  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  After  considerable  deliberation,  the  Reagan 
Administration  agreed  to  permit  the  reflagging  of  the  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  also  agreed  to 
protect  those  ships  from  Iranian  attack. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  only  had  limited  military  capabilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  that  time.  The  Middle  East  Force  (MIDEASTFOR),  operating  from  Bahrain,  had 
only  five  surface  combatants  and  a  flagship,  although  it  was  supported  by  carrier  battle 
groups  deployed  to  the  Gulf  of  Oman  outside  the  Gulf.  Significantly,  MIDEASTFOR  had 
no  mine  countermeasures  capabilities  and  the  U.S.  Navy  had  virtually  no  experience  in 
prosecuting  littoral  warfare. 

Even  though  Iran  was  fighting  a  war  for  survival  with  Iraq,  the  Iranians  were  not 
deterred  by  the  threat  American  military  power.  On  the  very  first  escort  mission  the 
Iranians  covertly  laid  mines  that  damaged  the  Bridgeton,  one  of  the  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers.  By  exploiting  U.S.  weaknesses,  the  Iranians  effectively  challenged  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  Kuwait.  This  was  the  opening  blow  in  a  conflict  that  continued  for  about  a 
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year.  The  Iranians  used  mines  and  small  boats  to  harass  shipping  and  threatened  ships  in 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  with  antiship  missiles.  In  addition,  the  Iranians  used  their  new 
antiship  missiles  to  attack  tankers,  oil  infrastructure,  and  other  targets  inside  Kuwaiti 
waters.  Using  these  tactics,  the  Iranians  were  able  to  prosecute  an  unequal  contest  for 
dLX>ut  a  year. 

The  United  States  was  forced  to  mount  a  significant  military  effort  to  counter  the 
Iranians.  This  included  adding  to  our  surface  warfare  capability  by  sending  surface 
combatants,  small  patrol  craft,  and  special  operations  aircraft  into  the  Gulf,  and  by 
supporting  our  forces  in  the  Gulf  with  strike  aircraft  flown  from  carriers  operating  outside 
the  Gulf.  In  addition,  we  deployed  extensive  mine  countermeasures  capabilities,  including 
mine  sweepers,  explosive  ordnance  teams,  and  mine  clearing  helicopters. 

During  the  course  of  the  conflict,  one  U.S.  Navy  combatant,  the  frigate  Samuel  B. 
Roberts,  was  extensively  damaged  by  a  mine.  The  Iranians  suffered  even  more  severely, 
since  the  United  States  destroyed  several  oil  platforms  used  to  support  Iranian  military 
efforts  and  also  sank  several  Iranian  naval  ships. 

This  experience  suggests  that  Iran  is  willing  to  challenge  the  United  States,  even 
under  seemingly  unfavorable  conditions.  From  this  perspective,  Iran  is  considerably  better 
equipped  to  confront  the  United  States  today  than  it  was  a  nine  years  ago. 

implications 

How  should  we  evaluate  the  impact  of  Chinese  armaments  on  the  ability  of  Iran  to 
confront  the  United  States? 

The  Chinese  have  provided  the  Iranians  with  an  expanded  ability  to  confront  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that  the  Iranian  naval  is 
considerably  more  capable  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
this  improvement  must  be  credited  to  China. 

Having  said  this,  however,  it  is  important  to  put  the  recent  developments  into  some 
perspective.  The  missile  boats  and  antiship  missiles  that  the  Iranians  have  acquired  are 
essentially  similar  to  those  possessed  by  most  navies,  including  every  other  navy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  this  perspective,  the  acquisition  of  ship-borne  antiship  missile 
capabilities  merely  brought  the  Iranian  navy  up  to  the  standards  of  a  typical  navy. 
Moreover,  since  the  quality  and  sophistication  of  the  Chinese  equipment  is  often  suspect, 
it  is  unclear  that  the  Iranians  have  closed  the  qualitative  gap  between  their  forces  and  most 
other  Middle  Eastern  navies.  While  the  missile  boats  complicate  the  military  situation  for 
the  United  States  and  its  friends  in  the  region,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  Iran  would 
continue  indefinitely  to  operate  without  such  systems. 

More  significant  is  the  anticipated  supply  of  EM52  mines.  These  mines  are 
considerably  more  sophisticated  than  others  in  the  Iranian  arsenal,  and  provides  them  with 
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substantially  new  capabilities.  Detecting  and  clearing  EM52  mines  will  pose  a  significant 
challenge  to  U.S.  forces,  one  that  we  have  never  before  faced. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  significance  of  the  Chinese  arms  depends  more  on  what 
the  United  States  does  than  on  anything  else. 

First,  the  United  States  currently  has  sufficient  military  forces  in  the  region  to 
counter  virtually  any  move  taken  by  the  Iranians.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  substantial 
capabilities  in  the  Gulf.  There  is  usually  a  carrier  battle  group  in  the  region,  and  when  it  is 
not  present  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  started  to  deploy  expeditionary  forces  to  fill  the  gap. 
Significantly,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  permanently  deployed  two  mine  countermeasures  ships  to 
the  Gulf,  reducing  our  more  serious  military  weakness. 

Second,  the  level  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  its  partners  in  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  remains  high.  There  is  considerable  support  in  the  GCC 
for  the  U.S.  military  presence,  and  widespread  belief  that  the  United  States  is  a  vital 
deterrent  against  Iranian  aggression.  So  long  as  these  relations  remain  strong,  the  United 
States  will  have  access  to  the  facilities  required  to  effectively  operate  our  forces  in  the 
Gulf. 

Neither  of  these  conditions  should  be  taken  for  granted.  The  United  States 
maintains  its  military  forces  in  the  Gulf  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  distances  involved 
are  quite  substantial.  For  example,  most  of  the  ships  that  deployed  to  the  Gulf  must  make 
the  long  trip  from  bases  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  imposes  a  substantial 
burden  on  the  shrinking  U.S.  military  force  structure.  Should  the  U.S.  military  take 
significant  cuts  in  the  future,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  current  commitment  to  the 
security  of  the  Gulf. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  the  GCC  countries  will  always  support  us,  no  matter 
what.  These  countries  have  their  own  concerns  and  interests,  and  the  United  States  has 
sometimes  not  taken  sufficient  effort  to  work  with  the  GCC.  Many  of  our  closest  friends 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  often  unnecessarily  provocative  in  its  relations  with  Iran. 
Moreover,  they  worry  that  the  United  States  often  adopts  new  policies  with  taking  into 
account  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  GCC,  thus  potentially  putting  them  risk.  Even 
those  most  hostile  towards  Iran  worry  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  event  of  a 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  Iran.  If  we  are  to  sustain  the  political 
cooperation  needed  to  sustain  support  for  our  military  forces,  Washington  needs  to  do  a 
better  job  of  working  with  the  GCC  countries. 

While  Chinese  military  sales  to  Iran  have  significantly  enhanced  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Iranian  military.  However,  they  have  not  fundamentally  shifted  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region.  The  United  States  remains  the  dominant  military  power  in 
the  Gulf.  Despite  Iranian  efforts,  this  will  not  change  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  substantial 
military  presence  in  the  region  and  so  long  as  we  maintain  close  ties  with  the  GCC 
countries. 
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our  GCC  partners.  We  should  not  assume  that  it  will  be  possible  to  confront  the  Iranians 
without  suffering  on  our  part. 

So  long  as  the  American  people  understand  the  need  for  our  commitment  in  the 
Gulf,  and  so  long  as  they  support  the  strategic  rationale  for  a  confrontation,  I  believe  that 
they  will  accept  these  costs.  For  this  reason,  it  is  critical  that  the  Administration  and  the 
U.S.  military  articulate  a  solid  case  that  justifies  our  continued  military  role  in  the  Gulf. 
Just  like  our  GCC  friends,  the  American  people  must  be  sure  that  we  had  good  cause  to 
resort  to  military  force  should  that  be  necessary. 

While  Chinese  military  sales  to  Iran  have  significantly  enhanced  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Iranian  military,  they  have  not  fundamentally  shifted  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  region.  The  United  States  remains  the  dominant  military  power  in  the  Gulf. 
Despite  Iranian  efforts,  this  will  not  change  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  substantial  military 
presence  in  the  region,  so  long  as  we  maintain  close  ties  with  the  GCC  countries,  and  as 
long  as  domestic  political  support  for  our  presence  remains  strong. 
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1.  This  tesrimony  draws  on  an  unpublished  paper,  "Thinking  About  Iranian  Military 
Threats,"  written  with  the  support  of  the  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies,  National 
Defense  University,  presented  at  the  National  Defense  University  on  June  4,  1996.  The 
author  relied  a  variety  of  sources,  including  articles  in  Patrick  Clawson,  editor,  Iran's 
Strategic  Intentions  and  Capabilities,  McNair  Paper  29  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  National  Defense  University,  1994):  Shahram  Chubin,  "Iran's 
Strategic  Aims  and  Constraints,"  pp.  65-92-,  Michael  Eisenstadt,  "Deja  Vu  All  Over  Again? 
An  Assessment  of  Iran's  Military  Buildup,"  pp.  93-151;  Ahmed  Hashim,  "Iran's  Military 
Situation,"  pp.  153-219.  Other  useful  works  on  Iranian  defense  activities  include 
Eisenstadt's  recently  published  Iranian  Military  Power:  Capabilities  and  Intentions 
(Washington,  D.C.:  The  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy,  1996),  Chubin's  Iran's 
National  Security  Policy:  Capabilities,  Intentions  and  Impact  (Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1995),  Hashim's  The  Crisis  of  the  Iranian 
State:  Domestic,  foreign  and  security  policies  in  post-Khomeini  Iran  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press  for  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1995),  and  Anthony 
Cordesman,  Iraq  and  Iran:  The  Threat  from  the  Northern  Gulf  (Boulder:  Westview  Press, 
1994). 

2.  The  description  is  based  on  Christopher  F.  Foss,  editor,  Jane's  Armour  and  Artillery 
1995-96,  16th  edition  (Alexandria,  Va.:  Jane's  Information  Group,  1995),  pp.  759-762. 

3.  Barbara  Starr,  "Iran  adds  new  threat  with  cruise  missile  test,"  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  7 
February  1996,  p.  14. 

4.  Bill  Gertz,  "Iran  obtains  patrol  boats  from  China,"  Washington  Times,  March  27,  1996, 
p.  1. 

5.  Iran  used  only  two  types  of  moored  mines  during  the  late  1980s,  the  M-08  (based  on  a 
Russian  design  dating  to  1908)  and  the  smaller  MYaM  (designed  by  the  Soviets  for  use  in 
shallower  waters).  Iran  now  possesses  a  larger  inventory  of  more  sophisticated  systems. 
According  to  some  estimates,  Iran  has  2,000  mines,  includmg  the  Soviet  AMD  500, 
AMAG-1,  and  KRAB  antiship  mines.  This  inventory  includes  bottom  mines  using 
influence  fuses.  See  Cordesman,  Iran  and  Iraq,  p.  70,  and  Eisenstadt,  "Deja  Vu  All  Over 
Again?  An  Assessment  of  Iran's  Military  Buildup,"  pp.  140-141. 

6.  John  F.  Whalen,  "The  Ghost  of  Rebel  Torpedoes,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
September  1996,  p.  61. 
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Testimony  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

September  12, 1996 

CHINESE  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN:  AN  OVERVIEW 

by  Michael  Eisenstadt' 


Conventional  Arms 

In  the  past  decade,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  emerged  as  one  of  Iran's  main  sources  of 
conventional  arms,  and  technology  needed  to  produce  nonconventional  (nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical)  weapons.  The  military  supply  relationship  between  the  two  countries  dates  to  the  early  1980s, 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  China  provided  Iran  with  much  of  its  war  materiel  during 
this  period,  including  small  numbers  of  obsolescent  Type-59  and  -69  tanks,  130mm  Type-59  towed 
artillery  pieces,  F-6  and  F-7  fighters,  and  larger  numbers  of  more  dangerous  HY-1  Silkworm  antiship 
missiles. 

Following  the  war,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  rebuild,  expand,  and  modernize  its  war-ravaged  armed 
forces,  Iran  tried  to  acquire  large  numbers  of  tanks,  combat  aircraft,  and  warships  from  Russia,  China, 
and  several  Eastern  European  states.  Financial  constraints,  however,  have  forced  it  to  cancel  a  number  of 
contracts  and  dramatically  reduce  its  procurement  plans.  Moreover,  U.S.  pressure  on  several  countries 
has  effectively  scuttled  several  major  arms  deals.  Only  Russia  and  China  have  ignored  U.S.  pressure  and 
continue  to  sell  conventional  arms  to  Iran. 

Arms  transferred  to  Iran  from  all  sources  since  1989  include  25  MiG-29  fighters  and  12  Su-24 
strike  aircraft  from  Russia,  20  F-7  fighters  from  China,  small  numbers  of  HQ-2J  (SA-2)  SAMs  from 
China  and  SA-5  and  SA-6  SAMs  from  Russia,  34  T-72  tanks  from  Poland  and  150  T-72s  from  Russia, 
eighty  BMP-2  IFVs  from  Russia,  106  artillery  pieces  from  China,  10  Houdong  class  fast  attack  craft  and 
HY-2,  C-801,  and  C-802  antiship  cruise  missiles  from  China,  and  2  Kilo  class  submarines  from  Russia. 
Iran  also  apparently  hopes  to  acquire  EM52  rising  mines  from  China. 

This  list  makes  several  things  clear.  In  rough  quantitative  terms,  China  is  more  or  less  on  par 
with  Russia  as  a  supplier  of  conventional  arms  for  Iran.  But  whereas  Russia  is  able  to  provide  world  class 
high-tech  weapons,  China  provides  Iran  with  older,  less  expensive  low-tech  weapons  that  are  used  to  fill 
out  the  country's  force  structure.  The  small  numbers  of  obsolete  F-7  fighters,  HQ-2J  SAMs,  and  artillery 
pieces  that  China  has  transferred  to  Iran  hardly  alter  the  regional  military  balance  and  are  not  of  great 
consequence  to  the  U.S.  On  the  other  hand,  China  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  Iran's  naval  buildup.  This 
is  of  particular  importance  to  the  U.S.,  because  it  is  in  the  naval  arena  that  U.S.  interests  and  those  of  its 
Arab  Gulf  allies  are  most  deeply  engaged  (i.e.  preserving  the  unimpeded  flow  of  oil  from  the  Gulf),  and 
it  is  in  this  arena  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries  operate  in  proximity  on  a  daily  basis.  And 
because  of  Iran's  geographic  position  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  adjacent  to  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz,  even  relatively  old  weapons— such  as  HY-1  Silkworm  and  HY-2  Seersucker  antiship 
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missiles,  and  newer,  more  dangerous  weapons-such  as  the  C-802  antiship  missile  and  EM-52  rising 
mine— can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  balance  of  power. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  been  reported  that  Iran  and  China  are  negotiating  a  $4.5  billion  arms  deal, 
which  is  expected  to  be  finalized  in  December.  Details  concerning  what  is  involved  in  this  package  are 
unclear,  although  it  is  reported  to  include  combat  aircraft,  fast  patrol  boats,  multiple  rocket  launchers, 
APCs,  missiles,  and  missile  launchers.  In  evaluating  reports  of  this  latest  arms  deal,  several  things  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  two  multibillion  dollar  arms  deals  with  Russia  concluded  in  June  1989  and  July 
1991  have  never  been  fully  consummated.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  arms  agreed  upon  have  been  delivered, 
due  to  Iran's  financial  woes.  Moreover,  a  Russian  Kilo  class  submarine  built  for  Iran  and  finished  in 
1994  remains  in  St.  Petersberg  due  to  Tehran's  inability  to  pay.  Finally,  a  deal  for  two  330MWe  nuclear 
reactors  which  Tehran  and  Beijing  have  been  negotiating  over  for  years  appears  to  be  in  limbo  for  the 
same  reason.  In  light  of  this  track  record,  reports  of  a  massive  Chinese-Iranian  arms  deal  should  be 
treated  with  concern,  but  also  skepticism. 

Ballistic  and  Cruise  Missiles 

China  also  plays  an  important  role  in  Iran's  ballistic  missile  program.  In  1989,  Iran  purchased 
150-200  CSS-8  missiles  from  China.  These  are  HQ-2J  (SA-2)  surface-to-air  missiles  which  have  been 
modified  for  use  against  ground  targets.  Though  possessing  limited  range  ( 1 50km),  payload,  and 
accuracy,  they  enabled  Iran  to  dramatically  increase  its  missile  inventory  at  a  time  when  its  stock  of 
SCUD-B  missiles  was  nearly  depleted.  They  would  be  important  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  with  Iraq 
because  of  their  ability  to  be  used  as  terror  weapons  to  hit  major  Iraqi  population  centers  located  near  the 
border  and  because  they  offer  Iran  a  cheap  and  effective  way  to  dramatically  augment  its  offensive 
punch.  Because  of  their  range,  these  missiles  also  threaten  some  of  the  southern  Gulf  states.  Iran  has 
also  obtained  equipment,  machinery,  components  (including  guidance  systems),  and  special  materials 
from  China  to  aid  its  effort  to  produce  North  Korean  SCUD-C  and  possibly  Chinese  M-9  and  M- 1 1 
missiles.  These  missiles  would  enable  Iran  to  augment  its  offensive  punch  against  all  its  immediate 
neighbors,  although  none  of  these  missiles  have  sufficient  range  to  reach  Israel.  These  efforts  to  create  an 
indigenous  missile  production  capability,  however,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  results.  Finally,  China  may 
be  helping  Iran  to  produce  various  artillery  rocket  systems  for  use  primarily  in  a  battlefield  support  role, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  HY-1/2  and  C-801  antiship  missiles  to  create  a  first  generation  cruise  missile 
for  use  against  ground  targets. 

Nonconventional  Weapons 

China  is  also  deeply  involved  in  Iran's  chemical  weapons  program.  In  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
emerged  as  Iran's  principal  source  of  chemical  weapons  precursors  (supplanting  the  U.S.,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  most  recently  India)  and  production  technology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Chinese  involvement  in  Iran's  biological  weapons  program  at  this  time. 

Finally,  China  is  Iran's  main  supplier  of  civilian  nuclear  technology  (although  if  current 
contracts  and  agreements  with  Russia  are  consummated,  Moscow  will  supercede  Beijing  in  this  role). 
Iran's  known  nuclear  technology  base  is  rather  rudimentary.  China's  contribution  includes  a  small 
research  calutron,  a  27KWt  miniature  neutron-source  reactor,  a  heavy  water  zero  power  reactor,  and  two 
sub-critical  assemblies.  While  none  of  these  items  can  be  used  to  produce  fissile  material  for  nuclear 
weapons,  they  could  help  Iranian  scientists  master  the  technologies  and  processes  required  to  do  so. 
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Moreover,  Iran  has  reportedly  concluded  an  agreement  with  China  for  the  sale  of  two  300MWe 
Qinshan-type  reactors  worth  $800-900  million  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  southwest  of  the  country. 
Disputes  over  the  design,  terms,  and  location  of  the  facility,  however,  have  delayed  construction,  and  the 
future  of  the  project  is  uncertain.  The  prototype  reactor  in  China  has  experienced  technical  problems  and 
uses  a  pressure  vessel  manufactured  in  Japan  and  coolant  pumps  from  Germany;  these  countries  are 
unlikely  to  approve  the  transfer  of  such  items  to  Iran  (although  China  claims  that  it  can  now  manufacture 
them  on  its  own).  While  the  low-enriched  uranium  fuel  used  to  power  these  reactors  cannot  be  used  in  a 
weapon  without  further  enrichment,  spent  fuel  from  these  reactors— if  successfully  diverted— could  yield 
plutonium  which  could  be  used  for  weapons  building. 

China  is  also  believed  to  be  helping  Iran  build  fuel  cycle-related  facilities.  It  reportedly  has 
discussed  the  provision  of  technology  required  for  the  mining  and  milling  of  uranium  and  the  fabrication 
of  reactor  fuel,  and— most  alarmingly—  it  has  recently  begun  construction  of  a  uranium  conversion  plant 
to  produce  uranium  hexafluoride,  which  is  used  in  various  enrichment  processes,  indicating  that  Iran  is 
pursuing  enrichment  technologies.  (China  is  also  reported  to  have  provided  Iran  small  quantities  of 
uranium  hexafluoride  in  the  past). 

U.S.  Policy 

U.S.  efforts  to  influence  China  to  curb  or  cease  the  transfer  of  potentially  destabilizing 
conventional  arms  or  nonconventional  weapon-related  technology  are  likely  to  have  only  a  marginal 
impact  on  Chinese  behavior.  First  of  all,  China's  relationship  with  Iran  is  only  one  of  many  issues  that 
complicate  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  does  not  want  to  jeopardize  billions 
of  dollars  in  trade  with  China;  this  hampers  Washington's  ability  to  press  Beijing  to  halt  arms  and 
technology  transfers  to  Tehran  and  other  destinations.  Furthermore,  China  sees  Iran  as  an  important  trade 
partner  (and  thus  a  source  of  valuable  hard  currency),  an  ally  against  the  U.S.  (which  both  see  as  a 
potential  adversary),  and  a  potentially  important  actor  in  Central  Asia-which  abuts  western  China. 
Beijing  may  also  be  interested  in  a  political  alliance  with  Tehran  as  a  means  of  achieving  long-term 
economic  security  for  its  rapidly  growing  economy.  As  a  result,  China  has  a  number  of  powerful  reasons 
to  preserve  its  close  ties  with  Iran,  while  for  Iran,  China  is  a  one  stop  shopping  mart  from  which  it  can 
buy  both  conventional  arms  and  sensitive  technologies  for  its  nonconventional  weapons  programs.  Thus, 
for  various  reasons,  the  military  supply  relationship  is  important  to  both  countries,  and  both  will  resist 
efforts  to  disrupt  this  relationship. 

Regardless  of  the  strategic  rationale  for  the  Iran-China  relationship,  however,  the  crucial  element 
for  China  is  financial.  Accordingly,  China  is  not  likely  to  downgrade  its  ties  with  Iran  or  cease  sensitive 
arms  and  technology  transfers  as  long  as  Tehran  is  able  to  pay  for  them.  Thus,  by  harming  Iran's 
economic  situation,  U.S.  sanctions  on  Iran  act  as  a  brake  on  Tehran's  ties  with  Beijing  by  denying  it  the 
hard  currency  which  is  the  bottom-line  and  life-blood  of  the  relationship. 

The  U.S.,  moreover,  should  focus  its  efforts  to  deny  Iran  weapons  and  technology  from  China 
on  "leveraging  technologies"  such  as  advanced  antiship  missiles  and  mines.  These  items  are  not 
necessarily  big  revenue  earners  for  China  but  could  have  a  major  impact  on  the  military  balance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  thereby  adversely  affect  U.S.  interests  there.  Recent  experience,  however,  such  as  the 
Chinese  transfer  of  C-802  missiles  to  Iran,  indicates  that  the  prospects  for  success  here  are  probably  not 
very  good. 
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In  light  of  these  considerations,  economic  sanctions  and  other  strategies  of  finance  deniai-which 
prevent  Iran  from  acquiring  the  hard  currency  resources  needed  to  purchase  arms  and  sensitive 
technologies-may  be  the  only  way  for  the  U.S.  to  prevent  pending  arms  and  reactor  deals  between  Iran 
and  China,  or  at  least  disrupt  and  delay  Iranian  efforts  to  acquire  some  of  the  dangerous  new  capabilities 
it  is  seeking. 
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Testimony  of  Mr.  Leonard  Spector 
Director,  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Project 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 


Chinese  Assistance  to  Iran 's  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  and  Missile  Programs 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  testify  before  the  Committee  this  morning  to 
examine  China's  role  in  assisting  Iran's  programs  to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  missiles  for  delivering  them. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  assessing  this  situation  is  particularly  difficult  because 
of  the  secrecy  surrounding  both  Iran's  sensitive  weapons  programs  and  China's  export 
activities.  Nonetheless,  a  preliminary  evaluation  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  published 
statements  of  U.S.  officials  and  credible  press  accounts. 

Nuclear  Weapons 

Although  Iran  is  prohibited  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  by  virtue  of  its  status 
as  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  Iran  is 
widely  believed  to  be  pursuing  the  development  of  nuclear  arms.  In  the  view  of  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community,  Iran's  program  remains  in  its  early  stages  and  is  eight  to  ten  years 
from  fruition,  although  this  timetable  could  be  accelerated  depending  on  the  extent  of 
outside  support  Iran  receives. 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  developing  nuclear  arms  is  producing  nuclear  weapons 
material.  Iran  appears  to  be  pursuing  two  routes  to  nuclear  arms:  (1)  acquiring  weapons- 
usable  nuclear  material  -  or  even  complete  weapons  themselves  -  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  (2)  developing  a  domestic  production  capability,  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
apparently  on  the  use  of  gas  centriftiges  to  enrich  uranium  to  weapons-grade.'  So  far  Iran 
is  not  known  to  have  made  significant  progress  along  either  track,  and,  for  example,  it  is 
not  thought  to  have  under  construction  any  of  the  most  sensitive  installations  that  would  be 
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needed  for  the  production  of  weapons-grade  uranium  or  plutoniiun. 

As  a  member  of  the  NPT,  Iran  has  agreed  to  subject  all  of  its  nuclear  activities  to 
monitoring  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  an  organization  whose 
powers  now  include  the  right  to  demand  inspection  of  suspected,  undeclared  nuclear 
facilities.  To  avoid  the  implication  of  wxong-doing  that  the  demand  for  such  special 
inspections  might  carry,  Iran  has  volimtarily  agreed  to  permit  the  IAEA  to  visit  any  site  in 
the  country.  To  date  the  agency  has  made  two  visits  under  this  arrangement,  neither  of 
which  disclosed  improper  activities. 

Although  this  has  not  allayed  U.S.  concerns,  the  availability  of  intrusive  IAEA 
monitoring  serves  as  a  highly  valuable  tool  for  helping  to  check  Iranian  nuclear  advances. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  China  is  a  "principal  supplier  of  nuclear  technology  to 
Iran,"'  but  the  precise  extent  of  China's  contribution  to  Iran's  nuclear  program  is  unclear. 

China  has  supplied  several  small  research  reactors  to  Iran,  which  would  be  usefiil  in 
training  Iranian  nuclear  specialists,  but  which  are  too  small  to  help  in  producing  weapons- 
grade  materials.^ 

China  also  appears  to  have  provided  Iran  extensive  assistance  in  developing  its 
uranium  resources,  including  aid  in  the  design  of  a  plant  for  producing  uranium 
hexafluoride.  This  facility,  which  appears  ill-suited  to  Iran's  civilian  nuclear  power 
program,  could,  when  completed,  provide  raw  material  that  could  eventually  be  improved, 
in  gas  centrifuges,  into  bomb-grade  uranium."*  The  installation  would  be  subject  to  IAEA 
inspection,  however,  severely  limiting  Iran's  ability  to  divert  any  uranium  hexafluoride  to 
weapons  without  detection.  On  the  other  hand,  improcessed  uranium  concentrate  is  not 
monitored  by  the  agency,  creating  opportunities  for  Iran  to  attempt  to  siphon  the  material 
off  for  a  secret,  parallel  nuclear  weapons  effort;  and,  once  Iran  had  learned  to  produce 
uranium  hexafluoride  in  an  inspected  facility,  it  might  be  tempted  to  build  a  secret  one. 

In  late  1995,  China  suspended  plans,  announced  in  1992,  to  supply  Iran  with  two 
nuclear  power  plants,  in  part  because  of  U.S.  efforts  to  discourage  the  sale.  The  United 
States  ha.<?  led  an  intemational  nuclear  embargo  of  Iran,  which  all  Western  suppliers  have 
supported.  This  effort  apparently  led  France,  Germany,  and  Japan  to  decline  to  supply 
components  to  China  that  it  needed  for  the  reactors  it  had  offered  Iran,  contributing  to  the 
suspension  of  the  deal.' 
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China  is  a  nuclear-weapon-state  party  to  the  NPT.  Although  this  status  allows  it  to 
retain  its  own  nuclear  arsenal,  the  treaty  prohibits  it  from  assisting  any  other  state  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition,  the  treaty  requires  that  all  nuclear  exports  from 
China  be  placed  under  IAEA  inspection  in  the  recipient  state,  a  rule  China  has  apparently 
followed  so  far  with  Iran,  judging  from  the  information  that  is  publicly  available. 
Following  a  controversy  with  the  United  States  over  the  sale  of  nuclear  equipment  to 
Pakistan,  moreover,  Beijing  pledged  in  May  1996  that  it  would  not  provide  assistance  to 
any  nuclear  facility  not  subject  to  IAEA  inspection  ~  an  understanding  that  would  appear 
to  rule  out  assistance  to  any  facility  that  Iran  might  try  to  hide  from  the  IAEA. 

These  restrictions  may  help  limit  improper  Chinese  assistance  to  Iran's  nuclear 
weapons  program  in  the  ftiture. 

P.ecently,  in  a  written  submission  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
the  CIA  affirmed  this  view,  stating  that  China's  commitment  to  various  arms  control 
regimes,  including  the  NPT,  had  "led  to  a  moderate  decline  in  its  sensitive  exports  to  other 
countries."* 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  (CW  and  BW) 

According  to  recent  information  provided  by  the  CIA  to  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee: 

Iran's  CW  program  is  already  among  the  largest  in  the  Third  World,  yet  it 
has  continued  to  expand  and  become  more  diversified,  even  since  Tehran's 
signing  of  the  CWC  [Chemical  Weapons  Convention]  in  January  1993. 
Iran's  stockpile  is  comprised  of  several  thousand  tons  of  CW  agents, 
including  sulfur  mustard,  phosgene,  and  cyanide  agents,  and  Tehran  is 
capable  of  producing  an  additional  1 ,000  tons  of  these  agents  each  year.  In 
addition,  Iran  is  developing  a  production  capability  for  the  more  toxic  nerve 
agents  and  is  pushing  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  imported  raw  materials. 
Iran  has  various  dissemination  means  for  these  agents,  including  artillery 
mortars,  rockets,  aerial  bombs,  and,  possibly,  even  Scud  warheads.^ 

As  for  Iran's  BW  capabilities,  the  CIA  reported: 

Iran  has  had  a  biological-warfare  program  since  the  early  1980s.  Currently, 
the  program  is  mostly  in  the  research  and  development  stages,  but  we 
believe  Iran  holds  some  stocks  of  BW  agents  and  weapons.  For 
dissemination,  Iran  could  use  any  of  the  same  delivery  systems  —  such  as 
artillery  and  aerial  bombs  -  that  it  has  in  its  CW  inventory.  We  are 
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concerned  that  in  the  future  Iran  may  develop  a  biological  warhead  for  its 
ballistic  missiles,  but  we  would  not  expect  this  to  occur  before  the  end  of 
the  centurv.* 

As  is  true  in  the  case  of  Irans  nuclear  program,  China's  role  in  facilitating  Iran's 
CW  and  BW  programs  is  also  uncertain.  Chinese  firms  have  apparently  played  a  role  in 
supplying  CW  precursors  to  Iran,  leading  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  several 
firms  and  persons  in  1994  and  1995.'    In  November  1995,  referring  to  Iran's  CW  program. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Near  East  and  South  Asia  Bruce  Reidel 
testified: 

In  the  chemical  arena,  we  have  seen  some  evidence  that  China  has  provided 
some  assistance  or  Chinese  firms  have  provided  some  assistance,  both  in 
terms  of  the  infrastructure  for  building  chemical  plants  and  some  precursors 
for  developing  agents.  I  would  point  out  here  that  the  Chinese  chemical 
industry  is  very  rapidly  growing  at  this  time,  and  not  all  facets  of  it  may  be 
under  the  fullest  scrutiny  of  the  Chinese  government.'" 

U.S.  officials  have  not  indicated  whether  China  is  implicated  in  Iran's  BW 
program. 

Iranian  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  would  dramatically  alter 
the  threat  posed  by  its  CW  capabilities,  since  Tehran  would  be  required  to  destroy  its 
existing  stocks  and  place  all  relevant  facilities  under  international  monitoring.  China's 
ratification  of  the  CWC,  it  may  be  added,  would  require  it  not  only  to  destroy  any  CW 
stocks  it  might  have,  but  also  to  implement  effective  national  export  controls  on  CW 
precursors. 

Iran's  acquisition  of  BW  stocks  is  a  violation  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  (BWC),  to  which  it  is  a  party.  Unlike  the  NPT  (and  the  pending  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention),  the  BWC  does  not  include  verification  mechanisms  that  could 
provide  clear  evidence  of  such  violations.  The  BWC,  however,  does  permit  parties  to  call 
on  the  UN  Security  Council  to  investigate  alleged  violations,  which  could  set  the  stage,  in 
turn,  for  UN  action  against  states  infringing  the  pact.  Unfortunately,  this  mechanism  has 
never  been  invoked. 

In  sum,  at  the  present  time,  the  threat  posed  by  the  Iranian  CW/BW  program  is  far 
more  immediate  than  that  posed  by  the  country's  nuclear  activities.  However,  Chinese 
involvement  may  be  less  significant. 
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Missile  Programs 

Other  witnesses  will  be  examining  in  some  detail  Iran's  missile  capabilities  and 
their  military  implications. 

Let  me  concentrate,  instead,  on  China's  role  in  this  sphere  and  the  applicability  of 
U.S.  sanctions  law.  Broadly  speaking,  the  components  of  the  Iranian  missile  threat  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  United  States  and  its  friends  are  Iran's: 

•  300-km  Scud-B  missiles,  supplied  by  North  Korea; 

•  500-km  Scud-C  missiles,  supplied  by  North  Korea; 

•  Scud  production  capabilities,  which  apparently  incorporate  Chinese  equipment 
and/or  technology;" 

•  150-km  CSS-8  missiles,  supplied  by  China;  and 

•  various  anti-ship  cruise  missiles,  some  purchased  from  China  and  others  being 
developed  by  Iran  with  Chinese  assistance. 

In  1995,  China  was  also  reported  to  have  transferred  "dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  missile 
guidance  systems  and  computerized  machine  tools"  to  Iran.'^  In  addition,  a  recent  press 
report  indicates  that  Iran  may  be  developing  a  new  1, 500-km  missile,  the  "Zelzar-3,"  based 
on  technology  from  China,  Russia,  North  Korea,  and  Germany. '^ 

China  pledged  to  the  United  States  in  February  1 992  that  it  would  abide  by  the 
standards  and  parameters  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and  pledged 
in  October  1994  that  it  would  not  transfer  surface-to-surface  missiles  inherently  capable  of 
carrying  a  500  kg  payload  to  a  distance  of  300  km  or  more.  Apparently  Beijing  interprets 
these  undertakings  as  permitting  transfers  of  missile-production  technology  and  missile 
components,  however. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  intricacies  of  U.S.  sanctions  laws,  it  would  appear 
that,  if  it  were  continuing  today,  China's  transfer  of  any  type  of  missile  production 
technology  or  of  missile  components  (such  as  guidance  systems)  to  Iran,  would  violate  the 
basic  U.S.  sanctions  law  regarding  missile  transfers.  Secondly,  Chinese  transfers  of  the 
shorter-range  CSS-8  would  probably  not  violate  that  law.  Finally,  Chinese  transfers  of 
cruise  missiles  might  violate  the  Iran-Iraq  Non-Proliferation  Act,  if  deemed  to  be  in 
"destabilizing  numbers  and  types." 
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Next  Steps  for  the  United  States 

The  Clinton  Administration  is  pursuing  a  multi-faceted  strategy  to  constrain 
China's  assistance  to  Iran's  WMD  and  missile  programs  ~  and  to  reduce  the  dangers  posed 
by  those  programs,  themselves. 

Diplomatic  activism.  First,  it  has  used  assertive  diplomacy,  including  jaw-boning, 
the  threat  of  sanctions  under  existing  U.S.  laws,  and  the  imposition  of  such  sanctions  to 
pressure  China  to  reduce  its  support  for  Iran's  most  sensiti%'e  weapons  programs.  On  the 
plus  side,  we  have  seen  China  suspend  its  planned  sale  of  two  nuclear  power  plants  to  Iran, 
and  we  have  also  seen  China  refrain  from  selling  its  advanced  M-9  missile  in  the  region,  as 
was  feared  in  the  late  1980s.  It  is  possible  that  Chinese  assistance  to  Iran's  CW  program 
has  also  been  curtailed  as  the  result  of  U.S.  diplomatic  activism.  On  the  negative  side, 
however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  China  may  be  in  the  process  of  assisting  Iran  to  build  a 
uranium  hexafluoride  plant,  a  facility  of  some  relevance  to  a  nuclear  weapons  program; 
that  Chinese  missile  production-technology  and  missile-component  transfers  may  be 
continuing;  and  that  Chinese  sales  of  shorter-range  ballistic  and  strategically  important 
anti-ship  cruise  missiles  may  be  continuing.  The  record  here  may  be  as  good  as  one  might 
realistically  hope  for,  but  it  is  clearly  imperfect,  nonetheless. 

Regime-building  and  enforcement.   The  Administration  is  also  working  in  a 
second  area,  by  attempting  to  strengthen  relevant  non-proliferation  regimes.  The  indefinite 
extension  of  the  NPT  in  May  1 995  and  the  enhanced  authority  of  the  IAEA  (including  its 
right  to  conduct  special  inspections  of  suspected  undeclared  nuclear  sites,  which  has  led  to 
Iran's  voluntary  offer  of  unrestricted  IAEA  visits)  create  significant  impediments  to  Iran's 
nuclear  weapons  effort;  they  also  place  significant  restraints  on  Chinese  nuclear  exports.  If 
the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  enters  into  force,  pressures  will  mount  on  Iran  to  ratify 
the  pact  —  a  step  that  could,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  elimination  of  its  CW  program  and  to  tight, 
on-going  inspections.  Even  if  Tehran  remains  outside  the  treaty,  the  pact  will  impose  new 
restrictions  on  all  other  parties  prohibiting  transfers  to  it  of  sensitive  dual-use  chemicals. 
The  broad  acceptance  of  the  prohibition  against  chemical  armaments  embodied  in  the 
treaty  would,  moreover,  increasingly  isolate  Iran  as  a  malefactor.  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  essential  to  its  success. 

In  the  more  difficult  area  of  biological  weapons,  a  demand  for  a  UN  Security 
Council  investigation  of  U.S.  charges  that  Iran  possesses  biological  weapons  might  be  a 
fiirther  useful  step  toward  strengthening  international  non-proliferation  controls. 

Intelligence.  A  third,  critically  important  element  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  address  the 
China-Iran  WMD  connection  and  to  restrain  Iranian  WMD  ambitions  is  the  aggressive  use 
of  intelligence  resources.  In  many  respects,  this  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  all  other  U.S. 
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initiatives.  It  has  given  Washington  the  ability  to  ferret  out  Tehran's  clandestine  activities; 
to  intervene  on  numerous  occasions  to  block  sales  to  Iran  of  sensitive  technology  and 
equipment,  including  those  from  China;  to  provides  strategic  warning  of  Iranian  intentions; 
and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  help  the  IAEA  develop  targets  for  its  special  visits  in 
Iran  ~  a  role  U.S.  intelligence  would  be  able  to  play  in  the  CW  area  if  Iran  accepts  the 
CWC. 

Counterproliferation.  Fourth,  with  the  active  support  of  Congress,  the 
Administration  has  developed  the  Defense  Counterproliferation  Initiative.  The  initiative 
seeks  to  apply  U.S.  military  resources  to  address  proliferation,  particularly  in  the  CW/BW 
and  missile  areas,  if  preventive  measures  fail.  The  effort  includes  the  development  of 
passive  defenses,  active  defenses,  new  operational  approaches,  and  other  related  measures. 


Enhanced  controls  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  single  most  important 
measure  needed  to  contain  Iran's  WMD  programs,  however,  does  not  involve  China,  but 
rather  Russia  and  the  other  Soviet  successor  states.  Loss  of  control  here  over  nuclear 
weapons,  weapons-usable  nuclear  material,  chemical  weapons,  biological  weapons,  and 
related  production  technology  could  drastically  alter  global  proliferation  patterns  —  and 
Iranian  capabilities,  in  particular  —  overnight.  Administration  programs  to  assist  Russian 
denuclearization  efforts,  to  provide  non-military  employment  opportunities  for  key  Soviet 
scientists,  and  to  enhance  protection  of  materials  usable  for  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  weapons  is  critically  important.  Fortunately,  this  area,  too,  has  enjoyed  broad 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  easy  answers  for  addressing  the  dangers  posed  to  our 
friends  and  our  interests  by  the  Iranian  proliferation  threat  —  or  for  eliminating  China's 
contribution  to  the  problem.  The  multi-pronged  U.S.  approach  to  this  challenge  has  had 
some  successes  and  may  enjoy  more.  Continued  bipartisan,  Congressional-Executive 
Branch  collaboration  is  essential  for  us  to  make  fiirther  progress. 
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Hearing  Before  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Responses  to  questions  submitted  by  Rep.  Sherrod  Brown  to 

Mr.  Leonard  Spector 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

September  12,  1996  (Responses  issued  September  16,  1996) 


Question  1.  It  is  important  to  note  that  China's  shipments  to  Iran  are  not  the  only 
place  where  China  is  violating  international  non-proliferation  agreements.  In  a 
previous  hearing  in  this  Committee,  several  witnesses  discussed  how  the  Chinese 
have  been  selling  M-11  missiles,  as  well  as  ring  magnets,  to  Pakistan. 

What  is  China's  goal  in  shipping  equipment  to  Pakistan? 

Two  primary  goals  are  generally  believed  to  drive  China's  export  policy  with  Pakistan. 
First,  exporting  nuclear  and  missile  technology  to  Pakistan  reinforces  the  strategic 
relationship  shared  by  the  two  nations  as  a  result  of  perceiving  common  adversaries,  in 
particular.  Second,  trade  with  Pakistan  may  help  China  to  acquire  needed  hard  currency. 

What  political  effect  has  the  shipment  of  M-11  missiles,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead,  had  on  Pakistan  and  China's  shared  neighbor  of 
India? 

The  apparent  presence  of  complete  M-1 1  missiles,  reportedly  capable  of  being  made 
operational  within  48  hours,  has  reinforced  India's  interest  in  producing  and  deploying  its 
own  short-range  ballistic  missile,  the  Prithvi,  and  in  continuing  to  develop  and  test  its 
intermediate-range  missile,  the  Agni.  Pakistan's  missile  capabilities  also  solidify  the 
already-strong  domestic  support  for  India's  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Question  2.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  media  about  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  and  other  non-proliferation  policies,  of 
which  China  is  signatory'.  In  light  of  China's  transfers  of  nuclear  technology  and 
ring  magnets  to  Pakistan,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  China  has  been  a  bit  disingenuous  in 
its  support  of  a  ban  on  testing? 

Although  China  is  a  member  of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treafy  (NPT),  its  nuclear 
and  missile  exports  to  Pakistan  do  raise  questions  about  China's  commitment  to  nuclear 
non-proliferation.  Furthermore,  China's  positions  during  the  CTBT's  negotiation 
contributed  to  delays  in  the  treaty's  completion.  Nevertheless,  China  has  announced  a 
testing  moratorium  and  is  expected  to  sign  the  CTBT.  China  likely  recognizes  that  the 
CTBT,  if  it  enters  into  force,  will  solidify  China's  regional  superiority  in  nuclear  weapon 
capability.  The  treaty  may  also  serve  to  lock  in  the  nuclear  balance  of  power  in  South 
Asia. 
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Question  3.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  August  30, 1996  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  A.M.  Rosenthal  reported  that  the  Chinese  ''denied  and  denied  until  at 
last"  that  they  had  not  sold  equipment  to  Pakistan.  After  it  was  finally  revealed  that 
transfers  had  taken  place,  the  Chinese  said  they  would  not  do  it  again.  Now,  our 
government  is  once  again  having  to  ignore  intelligence  reports  regarding  China's 
direct  assistance  in  helping  Pakistan  construct  a  military  facility. 

Why  does  the  Administration  continue  to  accept  China's  assurances  that  China  will 
not  violate  non-proliferation  laws  again? 

Policy  decisions  regarding  China's  non-proliferation  behavior  are  extremely  difficult  and 
must  be  made  in  an  environment  of  competing  U.S.  national  interests.  Despite  this 
difficulty  the  Clinton  Administration  has  shown  a  readiness  to  impose  sanctions  in 
specific  cases  and  has  vigorously  pursued  efforts  to  bring  China's  export  policies  into  line 
with  international  norms  and  U.S.  law. 

China's  nuclear  export  practices  have  improved  somewhat  in  the  last  several  years:  It  has 
not  provided  nuclear  warhead  designs  to  any  other  nation  as  it  did  to  Pakistan  in  the  early 
1980s;  it  has  suspended  a  reactor  project  in  Iran;  and  it  pledged  in  May  1996  not  to 
provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities  in  the  future,  such  as  Pakistan's 
Kahuta  uranium  enrichment  plant. 

Despite  this  progress,  China  must  be  watched  very  closely  and  new  allegations  that  it  is 
helping  to  build  a  missile  production  facility  in  Pakistan  certainly  require  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  consider,  among  other  measures,  imposing  sanctions  against  both 
nations. 

Why  does  the  Administration  continue  to  refuse  to  impose  sanctions  of  China  and 
Pakistan? 

Continuing  the  efforts  of  the  Bush  Administration  before  it,  the  Clinton  Administration 
has  used  sanctions  as  tool  to  modify  China's  export  policies.  The  Clinton  Administration 
imposed  sanctions  against  China  and  Pakistan  in  1993  for  the  transfer  of  M-1 1  ballistic 
missile  technology  to  Pakistan  and  lifled  the  sanctions  against  China  only  after  it  pledged 
to  adhere  to  the  guidelines  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and  not  to 
export  the  M-1 1. 

Following  the  1996  revelation  of  the  ring  magnet  transfer  to  Pakistan,  the  Clinton 
Administration  suspended  Ex-Im  Bank  decisions  on  Chinese  loans  while  it  negotiated  a 
new  Chinese  commitment  not  to  provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities. 
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Question  4.  The  Washington  Post  ran  a  front-page  story  on  Sunday,  August  15, 
which  reported  that  Pakistan  is  "secretly  building  a  medium  range  missile  factory 
using  blueprints  and  equipment  supplied  by  China."  In  that  story,  you  were  quoted 
as  saying  that  while  exporting  completed  missiles  is  a  grave  matter,  transferring 
production  technology  was  "the  worst." 

What  steps  do  you  believe  the  Administration  should  take  against  Pakistan  and 
China  for  their  joint  activities  to  construct  the  missile  factory  outside  Islamabad? 

These  new  allegations  require  close  examination  and  if  China  has,  in  fact,  provided 
missile  production  technology  to  Pakistan,  a  strong  U.S.  response  is  required,  possibly 
including  the  imposition  of  sanctions. 

If  no  action  is  taken,  do  you  believe  that  Pakistan  will  continue  to  purchase 
technology  from  China? 

To  pursue  a  credible  non-proliferation  policy,  the  United  States  must  respond 
appropriately  to  every  violation  of  U.S.  or  international  law.  Pakistan  would  certainly  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  technology  if  the  United  States  failed 
to  respond  to  clear  cut  violations  of  the  MTCR  or  the  NPT. 
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statement  o£  Rep.  Robert  Menendez  before 

the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

China's  Military  Sales  to  Iran 

September  12,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  hearings  on  this  important  issue.   China's 
activities  in  the  West  and  South  Asia  concern  me,  particularly  in  Iran  and  Pakistan.   China's 
activities  in  the  region  point  could  lead  one  to  conclude  that  they  are  seeking  to  influence 
events  against  American  interests.   These  activities  run  counter  to  American  goals  of  non- 
proliferation  and  stability  in  the  region. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  steady  diet  of  information  regarding  nuclear  technology 
and  missile  sales  between  China  and  Pakistan.  As  we  learn  more  and  more,  a  clearer  picture 
emerges  about  the  situation. 

First,  there  were  reports  from  intelligence  agencies  that  China  had  shipped  M-U 
missiles  to  Pakistan.   However,  Pakistan  kept  these  missiles  in  their  crates,  fearing  U.S. 
sanctions  if  they  were  deployed.   Then,  in  February  of  this  year  reports  surfaced  that 
Pakistan  had  finished  developing  nuclear  warheads  for  these  missiles,  and  that  Pakistan  has 
secretly  bought  nuclear  weapons  technology  from  China.    At  that  time,  the  U.S.  chose  to 
impose  limited  economic  sanctions  against  China,  but  lifted  them  after  receiving  assurances 
from  China  that  it  would  stop  selling  the  technology.   In  June,  intelligence  agencies  believed 
that  Pakistan  had  uncrated  and  deployed  its  Chinese-made  M-U  missiles  directly  violating 
Chinese  commitments  made  to  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  in  October  1994.   The  latest 
reports  available  indicate  that  China,  through  blueprints  and  equipment,  is  helping  Pakistan 
build  a  factory  to  produce  medium  range  missiles. 

These  activities  should  be  of  great  concern  to  the  United  States  because  they  indicate 
that  while  the  People's  Republic  of  China  states  that  it  is  committed  to  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  missile  technology,  its  activities  indicate  otherwise  ~  its  deeds  do  not 
match  its  words.    Chinese  actions  run  counter  to  American  goals  in  the  region.   The  sum  of 
China's  activities  threaten  region  stability  in  South  and  West  Asia.   We  must  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  for  China  to  supply  Pakistan  and  Iran 
with  the  capacity  to  manufacture  or  deploy  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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